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B.  B. 


LINCOLN 


MIhey  needed  in  the  troublous 
days" 


LINCOLN 


They  needed  in  the  troublous  days 
A  staff  of  oak,  a  hickory  knob, 
To  lean  upon,  to  blame  and  praise — 
So  Lincoln  came  to  take  the  job. 
A  rough-hewn  but  a  stalwart  beam, 
He  templed  on  his  shoulders  great 
The  nation's  spirit  and  its  dream 
And  faced  the  inevitable  fate. 

The  bark  upon  his  surface  bore 
The  ancient  ruggedness  men  knew 
Who  had  met  otherwhere  before 
Great-hearted  men  of  tireless  thew. 
For  pity  was  a  sovereign  gift 
He  harbored  under  that  stern  face; 
The  power  to  govern,  yet  to  lift, 
And  pity  became  his  settled  grace. 

Through  all  that  was  and  all  that  came 
When  he  had  gone,  and  through  our 
time, 

He  lives  in  the  splendor  of  a  fame 
That  has  no  need  of  fadinf  rhyme:  i 
Lives  and  stands  upward  'gainst  the 
sky, 

Not  terrible  in  might,  but  still 
The  mask  of  a  spiritual  glory  high, 
The  flowering  of  eternal  will. 


-B.  B. 


H.  W.  B. 


THE  NATION'S  LOSS 


"The  Nation  mourns  to-day 


[For  the  Messenger.] 

The  Nation's  JLoss. 


BY  H.  W.  J5. 


The  Nation  mourns  to-day  ! 
Now  muffle  the  drums  and  toll  the  hells, — 
The  heart  of  every  patriot  swells 
With  grief  as  o'er  the  wire  it  tells, 
"  Our  Chief  has  fallen  to-day." 

There's  mourning  in  the  Nation ! 
The  heart  of  the  country  bleeds  to-day  ! 
Its  tide  no  earthly  power  can  stay ! 
But,  may  the  Cod  of  Heaven,  we  pray 

Bring  healing  to  the  Nation  ! 

Our  patriot  chief  has  fallen, — 
By  ruthless  traitor  hands,  is  slain, 
Whose  hireling,  greed  for  filthy  gain, 
Has  cursed  his  soul  by  this  foul  stain ! 

And  thus  our  Chief  has  fallen  ! 

Patriots  will  mourn  for  him, — 
The  merciful,  the  kind  and  just ! 
In  him  a  nation's  holiest  trust ! 
Who  freed  the  land  from  murk  and  must  ; 


Traitors  will  mourn  for  him, — 
Although  they  struck  the  deadly  blow, — 
'Twas  mercy  slain, — and  well  they  know 
That  Justice  will  avenge  the  blow ! 

Thus  will  they  mourn  for  him. 

Farewell,  our  patriot  Chief! 
Bright  garlands  of  immortal  Bay 
Adorn  thy  martyred  brow  to-day ! 
Our  banner  waves  with  prouder  sway 

O'er  Freedom's  fallen  Chief ! 


Glen's  Falls,  Apr.  22,  1865. 


Freedom  will  mourn  for  him  ! 


W.  P.  B. 


Had  Line® In  Lived 


"How  wiold  his  hand,  so  gentle 

yet  so  strong  — " 


The  Evangel ical -Lies sanger ,  February  7,  1925. 


Had  Lincoln  Lived 

By  W.  P.  B. 

Had  Lincoln  lived, 
How  would  his  hand,  so  gentle  yet  so  strong, 
Have  closed  the  gaping  wounds  of  ancient  wrong; 
How  would  his  merry  jests,  the  way  he  smiled, 
Our  sundered  hearts'to  union  have  beguiled; 
How  would  the  south  from  his  just  ride  have  learned 
That  enemies  to  neighbors  may  be  turned. 
And  how  the  North  with  his  sagacious  art, 
Have  learned  the  power  of  a  trusting  heart; 
What  follies  Jiad  been  spared  us,  and  what  stain, 
What  seeds  of  bitterness  that  still  remain, 

Had  Lincoln  lived! 


With  Lincoln  dead, 
Ten  million  men  in  substitute  for  one 
Must  do  the  noble  deeds  he  would  liave  done: 
Must  lift  the  freedman  with  discerning  care, 
Nor  house  him  in  a  castle  of  the  air; 
Must  join  the  North  and  South  in  every  good, 
Fused  in  co-operating  brotherhood; 
Must  banish  enmity  with  his  good  cheer, 
And  slay  with  sunshine  every  rising  fear; 
Like  him  to  dare,  and  trust,  and  sacrifice, 
Ten  million  lesser  Lincolns  must  arise, 

With  Lincoln  dead.  — Exchange. 


Babcock,  Harlan  E 


THE  GREAT  EMANCIPATOR 


"His  love  for  all  humanity 
was  tender  as  a  mother's 
for  her  babe" 


The  Great  Emancipator 


By  HARLAN  E.  BABCOCK. 

  I 

/A  tribute  t«  thf  mentarv  ''/  Ahrofmm  h  iiwoJn:    Born   rchruari/  12,    lHW.i ;   an  d 

April  15,  tSGS.) 

HIS  love  for  all  humanity  was  tender  as  a  mother's  for  her  babe. 
'Twas  broad  and  all-enveloping,  and  knew  no  cloying  taint  of 
malice. 

His  great  heart  beat  in  loving  sympathy  for  all  the  world, 
Nor  changed,  nor  wavered,  when  unto  his  lips  he  pressed  the  grievous 
chalice 

That  Sorrow  filled  for  him  to  drain.   To  his  Gclhsemanc  he  went 
As  bravely  as  that  other  Man  in  whose  Godlike  mold  he,  too,  was  cast. 
A  living  sacrifice  was  he  to  that  Great  Cause  for  y^hich  he  died 
A  Martyr;  aye,  and  to  which  the  Emancipator  was  faithful  to  the  last. 
A  thousand  years  may  come  and  go,  and  aeons  more  may  pass, 
But  at  the  end — if  ever  end  shall  come  to  this  old  earth — 
While  in  that  brighter  world  he  lives,  a  kingly  saint — 
His  name  shall  still  lead  all  on  Fame's  Great  Golden  Scroll, 
Time's  tribute  to  his  worth, 

  -  ,  .tf  , 
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LINCOLN— IN  THE  MEMORIAL  AT  WASHINGTON 
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By  IRVING  BACHELLER. 

STRANGE  things  are  in  this  homely  face  and 
form— 

A  light  mysterious,  and  voices.  Like  a 
plucked  harp  string  is  each  shaping  line, 

So  that  I  hear  the  cold  stone  singing  of  a 
righteous  power  that  shook  the  world. 

The  sad  eyes,  the  wrinkled  brow,  the  unlovely 
mouth,  the  careless  hair  and  garb! 

Why  are  they  so  fair  and  beautiful  ?  They  re- 
mind me  of  the  strength  of  the  hills, 

Of  eyes  that  saw  through  darkness,  of  lips 
ennobled  by  undying  words,  of  helping 
hands, 

Of  ears  that  heard  the  prayer  of  the  humble,  of 

feet  that  bore  good  tidings. 
Vicissitudes  as  numberless  as  shifting  sands  flit 

by  me — shadows  out  of- history. 
Perils  in  the  wild,  the  great  fear,  heart-break- 
ing loneliness  and  Death  in  the  cabin. 
When  these  things  smite  the  faces  of  the  young, 

who  shall  wash  away  the  acars? 
With  want  at  the  door,  these  hands  had  nursed 

the  sick  and  swung  the  axe  that  fed  the 

mouth  of  hunger. 
And,  apent  with  weariness,  the  wistful  heart  of 

youth  found  rest  and  Inspiration  in  old 

books. 

Soul-reaching  shadows  of  failure,  bitter  loss  and 
disappointment  fell  upon  hirri. 

Yet  could  he  purge  his  heart  of  them  with 
laughter,  the  while  his  eyes  were  sad, 


The  Daniel  Chester  French  Statue. 

Photograph  From  Swing  OaUoway. 


Taleing  at  the  fireside  of  memories,  salt  with 

riant  humor  and  brave  wit. 
Before  him  in  the  men  he  knew  long  vistas  of 

old  time  and  of  a  dawning  age, 


Men  of  the  scattered  races  with  the  tongue  and 

.  spirit  of  centuries  long  passed. 
Fugitive  from  vile  Oppression,  seeking  gold 
and  finding  it,  but  mostly  in  the  hearts 
of  their  children.  i 
He  knew  gamblers,  drunkards,  fighters,  harlots, 

prophets,  rich  and  learned  men. 
The  great,  the  small  and  those  between  them 

and  those  beneath  them — 
The  slave,  the  Indian,  the  thief,  the  beggar,  the 

evil-hearted,  and  was  patient  with  all. 
He  knew  folly  and  the  scorn  Of  petty  pride,  and 

smiled  as  one  amused  by  lovers'  perjuries. 
At  last  the  President!    Humility  greater  than 

his  power!    Stern  rectitude  that  crushed 

his  happiness  I 
The  woe  of  war!    Immortal  words  of  charity! 

The  day's  end!    The  weary  reaper  com- 
ing from  the  field! 
Then  fell  this  calm  as  silent  as  the  gleam  of 

stars,  as  eloquent  of  things  unknown,  of 

everlasting  mystery. 
This  look,  the  likeness  of  his  soul,  that  tells 

of  judgment  sure  and  merciful  as  God's. 
Such  thy  harvest  field,  0  friend  of  man!  And 

man  hath  made  thee  Captain  of  the 

nations. 

So  thy  heart  was  filled  until  it  spake  from  these 
forgiving  lips  as  none,  save  One,  hath 
spoken, 

And  long  from  many  thrones  of  silence  it  shall 
speak. 


Bailey.  Evelyn 


TRIBUTE 


By  Evelyn  Bailey,  30  North  Main 
Street,  Whitinsville 

I  used  to  know  Abe  Lincoln, 

'Twas  many  a  year  ago, 
When  he  and  I  were  only  lads 

In  the  land  of  westward  ho! 

I've  walked  and  talked  to  Lincoln 
And  often  heard  him  say 

That  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man 
He'd  free  the  slaves  some  day. 


We  often  sat  together 

Beside  the  rugged  rails, 
And  while  I  cooked  a  hearty  meal 

He  used  to  tell  me  tales. 

I  knew  that  he'd  be  great  some  day 

I  saw  it  in  his  eyes, 
For  when  he  swung  his  mighty  sledge 

He  seemed  to  rule  the  skies. 

I  used  to  know  Abe  Lincoln. 

The  man  of  peace  and  love, 
I'm  sure  that  every  angel 

Is  a  friend  of  Abe's  above. 


Bain,  Donald  Abraham  Lincoln  M Today  we  paru.se  to  venerate  the 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Today  we  pause  to  venerate  the  name, 
And    contemplate    the     words  and 

deeds  of  one  | 
Whom,  to  his  honor  and  our  own,  we 

acclaim 

■5   America's    best-loved,  most-worthy 

N      son-     1  s| 

His  early  years  in  poverty  were  spent  ^ 
And  in  hard  labor  of  the  humblest^ 
kind,  ft, 
~  But  he  trom  daily  toil  to  book-lore  % 
■O  went, 

j     To  nourish  his  great  soul  and  can-  Ti 
did  mind. 

^Tils  kindness  was  proverbial,  and  his 
1  word 

A     Sincere,   straightforward,    clear  as 
■~-  holy  writ, 

'    Appeals  to  us  even  as  to  those  who 
heard 

And  sensed  the  savor  ol  his  homely 
wit. 

His  country's  faith  in  him  was  justi- 
fied, 

Who  lived  a  hero  and  a  martyr  died. 

DONALD  BAIN. 


Bain,  Donald  LINCOLN  "Today  we  pause  to  venerate  the 

name" 


Lincoln 

Today  we  pause  to  venerate  the  name 
And    contemplate    the    words  and 
deeds   of  one 
Whom,   to  his  honor   and  our  own, 
we  acclaim 
America's   best  'oved   and  greatest 
son. 

His  early  years  in  poverty  were  spent 
And  in  hard  labor  of  the  humblest 
kind, 

But  he  from  daily  tofl  to  book-lor« 
went  • 
To    nourish    his    great    soul  oa« 
candid  mind. 
His  kindness  was  proverbial,  and  hli 
word. 

Sincere,    straightforward,    clear  a» 
Holy  Writ, 
Appeals  to  us  even  as  to  those  who 
heard 

And  sensed  the  savor  of  his  homely 

wit.' 

His  country's  faith  in  him  was  Justi- 
fied, 

Who  lived  a  h»ro  and  a  martyr  died, 
DONALD  BATN. 


Bp  in,  Donald 


LINCOLN 


Today  we  pause  to  venerate  the  name 


it 


Lincoln 

To  the  Editor'  of  The  Times: 

Today  we  pause  to  venerate  thi 


name 

And   contemplate   the  words 
and  deeds  of  one 
Whom,  to  his  honor  and  our  own, 
we  acclaim 
America's  best  loved  and 
greatest  son. 
His  early  years  in  poverty  were 
spent 

And  in  hard  labor  of  the  hum- 
blest kind, 
But  he  from  daily  toil  to  book- 
lore  went 
To  nourish  his  great  soul  and 
candid  mind. 


His  kindness  was  proverbial,  and 

his  word, 
Sincere,  straightforward,  clear 

as  holy  writ, 
Appeals  to  us  even  as  to  those 

who  heard 
And  sensed  the  savor  of  his1 

homely  wit. 
His  country's  faith  in  him  was 

justified, 

,  Who  lived  a  hero  and  a  matyr 
died. 


DONALD.  BAIN. 


Baker,  O.T.  The  Hoosier  Lad  "Lives  of  great  men  —  ■ 


ARE  LINCOLN. 

THE  HOOSIER  LAD 


'J.yfds  of  great  men  should  remind'  us, 
vVe  can  keep  our  lives:  from  stain — 
frav.el  the  upright  highway,  thus 
Being  right,  with  some  acclaim. 

Let  us  look  to  one  among  us 
'A'ho  grew  without  prediction, 
Learned  noble  traits,  and  to  them — 

plus ,  •  ■  . 

A  mind  full  of  conviction. 

I  inooln,  the  emancipator, 
Grew  tall  and  lank  in  Spencer, 
Formed  his  mental  ideals  therefor 
And  climbed  to  fame  and  splendor 

His  boyhood  days,  we  all  agree, 
Wire  spent  'mid  rough  surroundings 
And  his  component  family  tree 
Was  then  not  much  amounting. 

His  schooling,  meager  though  it  be, 
With  worth-while  books  was  aided. 
And  found  amid  the  forest  trees 
In  neighbors'  homes' — some  shaded. 

lip  set  a  mark,  high  as  the  stars, 
And  never  wavered,  finding 
His  ideals,  without  big,  high  bars 
Today's  requirements  binding. 

'Mong  his  neighbors,  high  and  lowly, 
He  chose  the  best,  and  from  them 
Skimmed  the  true,  some  sacred,  holy 

I I  niciples  of  life,  and  then — 

Went  out  into  the  great,  wide  world 

To  reach  his  ambition's  goal, 

And  sought  long  years,  without  much 

furled 

Of  the  wealth  that  he  could  hold. 

Per e verance,  preparation, 
Were  his  great  forte,  and  today 
Throughout  the  land  and  Nation 
Is  sought  this  history  'stray. 

Hi's  first  step  upon  the  county 
Thai  gave  to  him  this  training 
Is  now  a  question,  quite  roundly 
A  matter  of  some  claiming. 

On  Hartford  and  Vincennes  Highway 
Cvandview  claims  her  right  to  be, 
Which  Lincoln  went  along,  they  say, 
To  camp  'neath  a  forest  tree. 

Three    great    states,  memorial  con- 
ceived, 
In  honor  to  him  building 
A  great  highway,  to  be  received 
By  the  Nation,  he  shielding — 


1  Set  before  the  world  to  ponder 
All  men's  rights  in .  freedom's  claim, 
To  reap  on  him  some  great  honor 
And  proclaim  to  Lincoln's  fame— 

A  National  Highway  between 
His  birth-place,  in  Kentucky, 
Tc  his  tomb,  of  presidents  clean, 
And  of  the  men  most  plucky. 

From  records,  musty,  ox  the  past, 
W<e  have  brought  the  foundation  j 
For  some  writings,  not  made  too  fast,  | 
Jus/t  for  your  information. 

You  may  not  like  them;  don't  agree. 
We  have  only  sought  the  truth — 
With  your  pet  hobby — Limcoln-ree— 
Yea,  and  seek  more  proof,  persooth. 

It  is,  today,  just  hard  to  find, 
So  \ve  have  found,  'mong  the  folk 
Who  lived  so  near  him,  and  repine 
That  there  is  so  much  in  cloak. 

So  as  you  read,  consider,  please, 
That  men  don't  walk,  even  talk, 
Who  knew  him  well  and  could  with 

ease 

Satisfy  our  cravings — halt — 

All  efforts  to  mislead  both  you 
And  me,  as  we  have  desire 
To  fill  the  cup  and  get  the  que, 
And  to  honest  facts  require. 


So,  from  kinfolk  and  from  neighbors 
We  glean  some  trace,  from  hiding 
Of  what  he  did  and  his  word-wars 
While  in  Indiana  'biding. 

Copyright,  1932,  Charles  T.  Baker. 


Baker,  C.T 


The  Hoosier  Youth       "He  came  here  from  Kentucky  — • 


THE  ROOSIUK  YOUTH, 

ABE  LINCOLN 

He  came  here  from  Kentucky  state 


When  his  age  was. 
No  one  dreamed  he 

great 
Or    men's  minds 

leaven. 


,<:t  quite  seven; 
could  become 

with  freedom 


IBs  parents  chose  a  home  to  make 
Among    neighbors  —  some  were 
noted — 

Entered  a  farm,  the  soil  to  break, 
And  lived  until  Abe    could  have 
voted. 

His  mother  died,  his  sister,  too, 
And  sleep  in  our  county's  fair  soil; 

We  honor  them  now,  though  it  is  few 
Who  can  tell  of  their  "joys  and  toil. 

His  three  teachers  gave  instruction, 
And  frcm  friend's  homes  he  se- 
cured books; 

Studied  them  hard,  and  with  unction 
Errvbelished  his  life  among  brooks. 

He  v/alked  miles  for  these  books  to 
read —  ^  j 'm 

Studiously  mastered  early — 
.And  in  after  life  he  gave  heed 

To   their    contents  —  wholesome, 
pearly.  ,     ■   i  ,  KU^fj 

Of  religious  preaching  Abe  heard, 
Eight  sects  are  known  to  be  pres- 
ent; s 

Tneir  various  teachings  incurred 
A  great  motive — timely,  pieasant. 

Latin;  life  shows  he  sanely  caught 
The  cardinal  truths  of  the  right 

Way  to  live,  and  was  never  fraught 
With    fear    when    some  were  \fi 
fright. 

Counted  among  neighbors  were  men — l 
Col'nel  Howell  and  'Squire  Turn- 
ham, 

Keub  Grigsby,  the  Gentrys'*  and  then 
Some  Joneses,  Bad  Howell,  called 
Sam,  Q  • 

Homines,  Joe  Hanks,  Alleys  and 
Erowns,  ,  *\'?ifti 

Bryant,  Oskin,  Rev.  Harper,  Smith, 
3lcv.  Richardson,  Tulley,  Rev.  Downs, 

Meekses  and  Tinker:  none  a  myth, 

Thc  Woodses,  Bill  Barker,  McCoys, 
Hessons,  Crawfords,  Dan   Grass — ■ 
why  ahk — 

For  all  those  families  gave  joys 
While  yciathfttl    Abe    pursued  his 
task. 


Ibo  Brooners,  Lamars,  Gordons,  too, 
Tarter,  Wrights,  Harris,  and  'Squire 
Stark, 

Bui>  we  should  name  only  a  few  - 
While  still  not  offending  a  Clark. 

We  honor  him  now;    little  thought 
then,  :  *K 

Of  the  great  life  so  unfolding 
Asa  youth  among  us:  tell  when 

We  can  gain  worthy  beholding? 

His  youthful  appearance  is  cast 
By  Paul  Manship  in  good  bronze 
firm, 

And  will  be  erected,  quite  fast — 
Men's  plaudits  and  great  praise  tcj 
turn  . 

To  his  training  in  Indiana —  !  j^i 
]3y  tba  Lincoln  National  Life 

Foundation — hail  a  soprano —  J 
To  feed  some  men's  thoughts  with- 
out strife.  |  <  {j 

This  Foundation  is  now  seeking, 
All  evidence  and  relics  true, 

To  hold  within  its  safe  keeping1 
And  correct  history  construe. 

C.  T.  B„  Aug.  22,  '32, 


2 


Baker,  Virginia  UTILE  BOY  ABE  "Little  Boy  Abe  had  a 

homely  face," 


LITTLE  BOY  ABE 

(Another  conrtibution  to  American  patriotic  anthology  by  a  Rhode  Island  teacher.) 


Little  Boy  Abe  had  a  homely  face, 
But  his  heart  was  kindly  and  true; 

And  I  think  that  I  will  try  to  be 
Like  Little  Boy  Abe— wouldn't  you? 

Little  Boy  Abe  had  an  awkward  way, 
But  his  thoughts  were  noble  and  wise; 

And  I  think  a  boy  can  be  like  him, 
If  hard,  very  hard,  he  tries. 

Little  Boy  Abe  dressed  in  homespun  clothes, 
But  his  wit  was  keen  and  bright; 


And  I  think  a  boy  will  never  be  dull 
If  he  thinks  with  all  his  might. 

Little  Boy  Abe  was  very  poor, 

But  he  did  his  best  every  day; 
And  I  think  a  boy  can  do  his  best,  too. 

If  he  follows  Little  Abe's  way. 

Little  Boy  Abe  grew  into  a  man 

Beloved  by  the  people  all; 
And  I'm  going  to  try  to  grow  great,  like 
him. 

Even  if,  now,  I  am  small. 

— Virginia  Baker. 


R.  I.  G.A.R.  Flag  Day  1923 


Balch,  George  B.  The  Grave  of  the  Father  of  Abraham  Lincoln       "In  a  low  sweet  valley  by 

a  mxfciuring  rill," 


Th«  MONtTok,  (ktMffit   'Indiana,  4uneJ9,  Ma.J 
GRAVE  OP  THOMAS  LINCOLN 


Note. — In  the  hunt  ivt  documen! 
tary  historical  evidence  -.oncernin,* 
the  giave  of  Mrs.  Nan?.?  Hanks  Lin- 
coln wfl  are'findin:.;  other  material  of 
historical  interest  and  the  following, 
reprinted  from  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 

|  Democrat  and  supplied  by  S.  Grant 
Johnson,  of  Dale,  will  be  of  interest 
to  many. — Editor. 

The  grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln  (in 
southern  Coles  county,  111.)  was  left 
unmarked  from  the  time  of  his  death 
in  .1851,  until  1880.  After  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  he  vis- 
ited his  fathers'  grave  and  left  word 
to  have  estimates  sent  him  of  the 
cost  of  a  tombstone,  but  the  war 
coming  on  it  was  never  attended  to. 
Thus  rested  the  ashes  of  the  pioneer, 

'  almost,  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  times  when  his  only  son  was 

1  acquiring  the  height  of  his  fame, 
until  George  B.  Balch,  a  local  poet 

'  of  no  mean  talent,  wrote  the  follow- 

1  ing  poen  on  "The  Grave  of  the 
Father  of  Abraham  Lincoln:" 

1  In  a  low,  sweet  valley  by  a  murmur  - 
i         ing  rill, 

The  pioneer's  ashes  are  sleeping; 
i  Where    the    cold    marble  shafts,  so 
'         lonely  and  still, 

In  silence  their  vigils  are  keeping. 

.  On  their  sad,  lonely  faces  are  words 
;         of  fame, 

l      But   none   of   them   speak  of  his 
glory; 

'  When  the  pioneer  died,  his  name  and 
his  age, 

No  monument  whispered  the  story. 

No  myrtle,  no  ivy,  nor  hyacinth  blows 
O'er  the  lonely  place  where  they 
laid  him; 

No  cedar  nor  holly,  nor  almond  tree 
grows 

Near  the  plebian's  grave  to  shade 
him. 

Swset  evergreens  wave  o'er  many  a 
grave, 

'     O'er  some  bows  the  sad,  weeping 
willow; 

But  no  willow  trees  bow,  nor  ever- 
greens wave, 
Where  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his 
pillow. 


While  some  are    inhumed   with  the 
honor  of  state 
And    placed    beneath    temples  to 
moulder; 

The  grave  of  the  father  of  Lincoln 
the  Great 
Is  known  by  a  hillock  and  bowlder. 

Let  him   take   his   long   sleep  and 
quietly  rest, 
With  naught  to  disturb  or  awake 
him ; 

When  the  angels  shall  come  to  gather 
the  blest, 
To  Abraham's  bosom  they'll  take 
■  him. 

The  monument  is  a  plain  Grecian 
obelisk  of  Ialian  marble,  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  by  no  means 
the  finest  in  this  rural  graveyard, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"Thomas  Lincoln  |  father  of  |  The 
Martyred  President  |  Born  |  Jan.  6 
1778  |  Died  |  Jan.  15,  1831." 

On  the  base  is  the  woid  "Lincoln" 
in  large  letters,  and  a  small  foot 
stone  bears  the  letters  "T.  L."  The 
[monument  was  placed  where  it  now, 
stands  on  the  seventh  day  of  M^yJ 
1880,  twenty-nine  years  after  Mr. 
o%coln's  death.  : 


Baldwin,  V.  C. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"With  Humor's  wand  in  hands  to 
hardship  used 


The  Classmate,  February  11,  1920. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

With  Humor's  wand  in  hands  to  hardship  used 
He  changed  the  face  of  Poverty's  estate; 
At  Wisdom's  font  he  drank  insatiate; 
O'er  Destiny's  dark  sayings  deeply  mused ; 
Of  large  ambition  let  him  stand  accused; 
Though  ne'er  will  Fame's  full  tide  of  joy  abate 
That  in  the  mold  which  cast  a  soul  so  great 
Were  heart  and  conscience  with  ambition  fused: 

As  high  in  honor  as  in  stature  tall, 
In  vision  broader  than  the  plains  he  trod, 
As  firm  in  courage  as  the  buttressed  wall, 
This  child  of  genius  was  the  friend  of  God ; 
And  unto  him  the  martyr's  task  was  given 
To  reunite  a  real  by  hatred  riven. 

— Fred  Clare  Baldwin. 


Ballard,  E.  0.    LINGOM-GRAFT-LOGAN     "Copartners  in  immortal  fame  1 8 


Lincoln-Grant-Logan. 

Copartners  in  immortal  lame ! 
Possessors  of  a  deathless  name; 
On  Time's  historic  page  will  stand 
The  record  of  each  loyal  hand 
That  saved  from  shame  our  native  land ; 
And  age  on  age  will  songs  of  joy 
For  their  grand  lives,  without  alloy, 
Proclaim  the  love  of  Illinois. 

Lincoln,  the  people's  chosen  chief, 
With  heart  of  oak,  yet  felt  the  grief 
That  swept  through  battle's  bloody  tide, 
O'er  North  and  South  when  heroes  died— 
But  knew  the  land  could  not  divide; 
'We  place  him  first  on  Fame's  bright  page. 
No  nobler  name  of  any  age 
Of  hero,  statesman,  patriot,  sage! 

And  Grant,  the  master  mind  that  planned 
The  rescue  of  our  blood-bought  land ; 
And  his  the  tireless  will  to  save 
The  star-gemmed  banner  of  the  brave- 
Now  honored  in  a  Nation's  grave! 
While  North  and  South,  with  full  acclaim, 
Accord  him  an  unsullied  name 
Upon  the  deathless  scroll  of  fame. 

And  Logan,. peerless  volunteer! 
A  leader  with  no  thought  of  fear; 
Whose  sword  was  like  a  guiding  star 
Or  the  white  plume  of  bold  Navarre 
Amid  the  bloody  tide  of  war! 
Self-made,  yet  peers  among  the  great 
These  heroes  of  our  Prairie  State— 
World-famed  and  loved  triumvirate! 
— H.  V.  Ballard. 


Ballou,  Adin 


The  Lincoln  Memorial 


Housed  in  that  marbl 
given  to  the  great 


. '  MB  ■■  IB  • 


The  Lincoln  Memorial 


Housed  in  that  marble  given  to  the  great 
You  sit  forever,  and  your  deep-set  eyes 
Look  forth  upon  a  Capitol  where  flies 
A  star-filled  flag  you  kept  inviolate 

1SSike  ChriSt'  and  y6t  you  knew  men's 

The  South*  hot  fury  and  the  North's  cold  lies- 

a£  vl  ~-  y°U  Came  t0  earth  in  humble  guise 
And  like  Him  lived  and  died  compassionate 

The  marble  columns  rise  around  your  chair- 
A  people's  worship  crowds  about  your  fee  ' 
Those  who  come  here  can  breathe  a  heady  air 
That  gives  the  lifting  heart  a  quicker  beat: 
(Each  turns  away  a  greater  than  he  came- 
Having  upon  your  face  seen  Freedom's  name. 

ADIN  BALLOU. 


Ballon,  Adin 


!VALT  WHITMAN 1 S  CAPTAIN 


"He  was  your 
Captain,  and  for 
him  you  sang" 


Walt  Whitman'^  Captain 
  -   O  1 

ie  was  your  Captain,  and  for  him  you  sang 

An  unforgotten  dirge  of  April  days- 
Song  of  a  bleeding  heart  from  which  it  sprang, 

Song  of  the  coffin  and  the  lilac  sprays. 
3entle,  plain,  just  and  resolute— all  these 

Your  sorrow  chanted  for  the  one  you  lost; 

He  whose  sad-hovering  and  patient  ghost 
Was  with  you  then  and  whispered  on  the  breeze. 

Poet,  again  we  hear  your  Captain's  word; 

The  living  message  curves  upon  dead  lips — 
That  trumpet  note  by  which  the  Vnion  stirred 

To  build  its  armies  and  to  launch  its  ships. 
Freedom,  new-battled,  speaks  across  the  sea: 
A  world  cannot  endure  half-slave,  half-free! 

ADIN  BALLQU. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Born  for  the  Ages — , 

Emancipator  of  the  slaves;  savior  of  the  Union — 
He  believed  in  people,  so  they  trusted  him; 
He  believed  in  Time — the  great  Healer; 
He  believed  in  God,  and  lived  close  to  Him, 
Seeking  His  guidance  in  matters  great  and  small. 
He  saw  God  subjectively — not  far  off; 
He  found  religion  satisfying  to  his  soul's  needs. 
He  knew  that  even  to  the  apparently  blind,  Jesus  is  ines- 
capable 

Since  He  had  out-lived,  out-thought,  out-died  all  other 
leaders. 

Abraham  Lincoln — we  reverence  this  man — 
Strong  and  forceful  as  a  mountain  torrent — 
Calm  and  placid  as  a  mountain  lake — 
Lonely,  because  set  apart  for  a  great  work; 
Lonely,  because  of  the  Gethsemane  of  cruel  strife  and 
struggle — 

Struggle  for  the  Right! 

Courageous — he  knew  that  to  die  is  giving,  but  that 

True  courage  means  "To  feel  the  daggers,  of  relentless  steel 

and  keep  on  living" 
Radiating  light  to  those  whose  eyes  were  blinded; 
Broadcasting  the  message  of  ''Peace  on  earth— Goodwill  to 

"men." 

He  could  move  the  masses  in  a  few  sentences! 
He  could  individuate,  and  cause  inspiring  life  to  a  hopeless 
soul! 

The  truly  great  have  always  been  humble; 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  humble. 

His  favorite  poem  ivas  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud? 

In  him  were  the  elements  that  inspire  Youth  and  Age. 
Little  children  clung  to  him— the  sick  and  lonely  sought  him; 
His  objectives  caught  the  interest  of  the  intellectual  world; 
His  ready  wit  was  irresistible— full  of  hope — 
The  hope  of  laughter— the  laughter  of  love— 

His  understanding  was  comprehensive; 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  found  in  the  37th  psalm— his 

favorite — 
"Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers." 
This  is  his  birthday  month— he  is  here  with  us! 
The  banner  of  Lincoln  ever  will  wave 
"O'er  the  land  of  the  Free, 
And  the  home  of  the  Brave." 

May  the  inspiration  of  his  life  serve  through  the  ages  to 

stimulate  ' 
Ideals  of  Beauty— Goodness— Truth— Courage— 
In  the  lives  of  God's  people,  Forever! 

_  BELLE  BALLOU, 

XJOStOH. 

Reprinted  from  TBE  BOSTON  HERALD,  February  8,  1948. 
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Ballou,  Belle 


ABRAHAM  LI1T0OL1T 


"Born  for  the  Ages — 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Born  for  the  Ages — 

Emancipator  of  the  slaves;  savior  of  the  Union — 

He  believed  in  people,  so  they  trusted  him; 

He  believed  in  Time — the  great  Healer; 

He  believed  in  God,  and  lived  close  to  Him, 

Seeking  His  guidance  in  matters  great  and  small. 

He  saw  God  subjectively — not  far  off; 

He  found  religion  satisfying  to  his  soul's  needs. 

He  knew  that  even  to  the  apparently  blind,  Jesus  is  inescapable 

Since  He  had  out-lived,  out-thought,  out-died  all  other  leaders. 

Abraham  Lincoln — we  reverence  this  man — 

Strong  and  forceful  as  a  mountain  torrent — 

Calm  and  placid  as  a  mountain  lake — 

Lonely,  because  set  apart  for  a  great  work; 

Lonely,  because  of  the  Gethsemane  of  cruel  strife  and  struggle — 

Struggle  for  the  Right! 

Courageous — he  knew  that  to  die  is  giving,  but  that 

True  courage  means  "To  feel  the  daggers  of  relentless  steel  and 

keep  on  living" 
Radiating  light  to  those  whose  eyes  were  blinded; 
Broadcasting  the  message  of  "Peace  on  earth — Goodwill  to  men." 

He  could  move  the  masses  in  a  few  sentences! 

He  could  individuate,  and  cause  inspiring  life  to  a  hopeless  soul! 

The  truly  great  have  always  been  humble; 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  humble. 

His  favorite  poem  was  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirt  of  mortal  be 
proud?" 

In  him  were  the  elements  that  inspire  Youth  and  Age. 
Little  children  clung  to  him — the  sick  and  lonely  sought  him; 
His  objectives  caught  the  interest  of  the  intellectual  world; 
His  ready  wit  was  irresistible — full  of  hope — 
The  hope  of  laughter — the  laughter  of  love — 

His  understanding  was  comprehensive; 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  found  in  the  37th  psalm— his  favorite— 

"Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers." 

This  is  his  birthday  month — he  is  here  with  us! 

The  banner  of  Lincoln  ever  will  wave 

"O'er  the  land  of  the  Free, 

And  the  home  of  the  Brave." 

May  the  inspiration  of  his  life  serve  through  the  ages  to  stimulate 
Ideals  of  Beauty— Goodness — Truth — Courage — 
In  the  lives  of  God's  people,  Forever! 

MISS  BELLE  BALLOU, 

Boston. 


Bancroft,  Charles 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"His  wisdom  came  from  the  tender  things 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(1809-1865) 

His  wisdom  came  from  the  tender  things 
That  he  loved  so  much  to  do. 

The  knowledge  he  gleaned  by  candle 
li&ht  . 
Lived  on  when  his  work  was  through. 

The  beat  of  his  heart  was  in  the  drums 
And  his  tears  were  the  tears  of  peace. 
He  prayed  for  the  freedom  of  all  brave 
men  ,    ...  , 

And  the  hour  when  all  strife  should 
cease. 

His  memory  lives  through  the  tragic 
years,  .  .  , 

When  those  battles,  withm.  he  won. 
For  his  monument  is  not  carved  m 
stone,  '  .  , 

But  carved  from  his  tasks  well  done. 

CHARLES  BANCROFT 


Bancroft,  Charles 


LINCOLN    "A  tall  gaunt  figure  with  a  Christ-like 
mind" 


LINCOLN 


(1809-1865) 
♦  f.cmre  with  a  Christ-like 
A  tall,  gaunt  figure  wun 

Forgi£nf others  and  to 
land. 

Love  for  the  needy,  thoughtful  of  the 
|  .et,  uThis' greatness,  numb^ven  mee£ 
I  His  was  a  purpose,  his  a 

To  choosTfhe  good  and  blot  out  all  the 
wrong. 

SowsM  h.  no  path  Vm™  he 
T^'S"™  ha„t  wer.  h.d  bene.tt  »« 

£ree*  .         CHARLES  BANCROFT. 


Bandy,  Mary  »ed,on 


THE  HERO  .(& 


CROWN  TODAY 


"Not  unto  them  shall 
the  glory" 


There  is  included  in  Richardson's 
so  moved  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  that 
hundred  dollars  in  appreciation. 


"My  Abraham  Lincoln"  this  poem  which 
he  sent  the  aut'nor  a  cheque  for  one 
(See  clipping) 


Not  unto  them  shall  be  the  glory 

That  comes  wi th  victory,  easily  won, 

1 Tis  the  work  of  the  day  that  tells  the  story, 
Not  its  ending  and  not  its  dawn. 

We  all  have  work  if  we  only  knew  it, 

Work  that  only  our  hands  can  do, 
Crowns  to  win  if  we  would  but  do  it, 

And  reach  the  port  of  the  good  and  true. 

The  simple  task,   if  we  1st  it  balk  us, 

The  work  unfinished  and  incomplete, 
i ill  be  but  the  burden  of  shame  to  mock  us 
'■"hen  we  lay  it  down  at  the  Master's  feet. 

And  thus  today  we  have  gladly  crowned  him 
■'ith  honor  and  love  and  falling  tears... 

Glad  that  he  knocked  at  freedom's  portal, 
Glad  of  the  work  that  his  hands  have  done, 

Glad  that  his  name,  undimmed,  immortal, 
Shines  as  bright  as  the  deathless  sun. 


3c.ngs  ,  -Ell?  Matthews 


A  KING  IN  HIS  HEART        "We  talked  of  Kings,  little  i^ed  ana  I. 


4*1*1. 

THE  YOUNG  SOLDIER 


A  KING 
In  His  Heart 


WE   TALKED  of  kings,  little 
Ned  and  I, 
As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow; 
Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone 
by, 

And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 
Of  Norman  William,  who,  grave  and 
stern, 

His  armies  to  victory  led. 
Then,  after  a  pause:  "At  school  we 
learn 

Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned. 
"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  op- 
pressed, 

He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 
Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 
'Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know." 
"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"  I  asked  him 
then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 
-Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 
When,  "No,"  came  slowly  from  little 
Ned, 

And  thoughtfully;  then  with  a  start, 
"He  wasn't  a  king  outside,"  he  said, 
"But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart." 
— Ella  Matthews  Bangs. 


Bangs,  Ella  Matthews 


A  KING 


A  King. 

We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I. 

As  we  sat  in  the  firelight  s  glow. 
Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by, 

And  his  kingdoms  of  long  ago, 

and 


Of 


William,   who,  brave 


Norman 

stern.  '  ,  . 

His  armies  to  victory  led 
Then  after  a  pause:  "At  school  we  learn 
Of  another  great  man."  said 


Ned. 


"We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned 
and  I," 


"And  this   one  was  good  to  tne  op- 
pressed. 

He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 
Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest  7  „ 
•T  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know. 

"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"   I  asked  him 
then. 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When   "No,"   came  slowly  from  little 
Ned.  ...  t„„» 

And  thoughtfully;  then  with  a  start. 
"He  wasn't  a  king— Outside,    he  said, 
"But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart. 

Ella  Matthews  Bangs, 
in  St.  Nicholas. 


A  KING. 

ELLA  BANGS. 

We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 
As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow; 

Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by, 
And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  brave  and  stern, 

His  armies  to  victory  led. 
Then,  after  a  pause:  "At  school  we  learn 

Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned. 

"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 

He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 
Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 
'Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know." 

"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"  I  asked  him  then, 
And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 
Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When,  "No,"  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 

And  thoughtfully;  then  with  a  start, 
"He  wasn't  a  king — outside,"  he  said, 
"But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart." 


A  King 


We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 

As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow; 
Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by, 

And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  who,  brave  and  stern, 

His  armies  to  victory  led. 
Then,  after  a  pause:    "At  school  we  learn 

Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned. 

"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 

He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 
Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 

'Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know." 

"Was  Lincoln  a  King?"   I  asked  him  then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When,  "No1?"  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 
And  thoughtfully ;  then  with  a  start, 

"He  wasn't  a  king— outside,"  he  said7< 
"But  I  think  he  was— in  his  heart.  ' 

—Ella  Matthews  Bangs,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


SPIRIT  OE  LINCOLN 

A  SACRED  day  is  this, 

A  day  to  bless; 
A  day  that  leads  to  bliss 

Through  bitterness. 
For  on  this  day  of  days, 
One  wondrous  morn, 
In  far-off  forest  ways 
Was  Lincoln  born! 

Who  supped  the  cup  of  tears, 

Who  ate  the  bread 
Of  sorrow  and  of  fears, 

Of  war  and  dread; 
Yet  from  this  feast  of  woes, 

His  people's  pride, 
A  loved  immortal  rose 

Ail  glorified ! 

t         —  John  Kf.M)HicK  B.A.\t:fi. 


Pangs, 


John  Kendrick 


linco: 


BIRTHDi 


"A 


ij  of  joy,  a  holiday 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

A  day  of  joy,  a  holiday; 

A  day  in  festal  colors  dressed 
To  honor  one  who  knew  not  play. 
.    >Jor  ever  tasted  rest! 
Oh  man  of  sorrows  and  of  tears, 

Would  we  could  bring  to  you 
Back  through  the  pathway  of  the 
-  years 

One  touch  of  comfort  true' 
iWould  that  your  eyes  might  pene- 
trate 

The  shadowg  in  between, 

Through  all  the  clouds  of  war  and 
hate, 

And  mists  that  Intervene 
Into  the  hearts  of  all  the  throng 

Of  living  men  to  find 
Tour    name    and    fame    the  first 
among 

The  treasures  of  mankind! 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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Lincoln  was  a  broad  man,  broad  as  any  land — 

With  penetrating  insight  he  could  understand 

Every  man  though  white  or  black,  and  fondly  shake  his  hand. 

Lincoln  was  a  deep  man,  deep  as  any  sea — 

Deep  with  love  and  patience  and  helpful  sympathy, 

With  surging  depths  of  waves  of  will  to  serve  humanity. 

Lincoln  was  a  wise  man,  wise  as  all  the  years — 
Of  ancient  living  wisdom,  free  from  petty  fears, 
Accustomed  to  men's  hatreds,  doubts,  and  joys,  and  tears. 

Lincoln  was  a  giant  man,  honest,  brave,  and  true, 

Who  stood  within  our  White  House  halls  as  a  tall  man  should  do. 

And  served  his  God  and  Country,  and  folks  like  me  and  you. 


—John  W.  Bare 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

With  character  steadfast  as  the  eter- 
nal hills, 
With  pity  lor  all  our  human  ills, 
Staunch  of  heart  and  strong  of  mind, 
Modest  of  mien,  and  of  spirit  kind. 
Only  the  welfare  of  all  he  sought 
By  his  own  blood  so  dearly  bought, 
Forever  enshrined  in  history's  span, 
He  was  true  alike  to  God  and  man. 
i  .  — Charlotte  Earle  Barnes 

 f.'  «~  /y  c 


"0,  Lincoln!" 
A.  Neville  Barry- 


How  came  there  to  be  such  a  man?    Where  will 
another  be  found?    When?  .  .  . 

0,  Lincoln,  we  are  weary  from  the  weight  of 
missing  you.    Man  of  velvet,  man  of  steel,  man  made 
without  hate.    With  your  going  came  dark  and  enough 
light  has  not  yet  been  shed  to  entirely  overcome 
that  dark  <>  <,  . 

0,  Lincoln,  your  time  when  it  ended  one 
hundred  and  seven  years  ago^  ended  so  many  things 
with  it  and  right  things  have  never  quite  begun  to 
take  their  place.    Infinite  sadness  that  has  yet  to 
abate  settled  over  the  land  and  stayed  by  the  deed 
of  your  assasination.    Dear  God,  what  are  we  to  do 
without  Lincoln?  .  .  . 

Man,  is  he  capable  of  triumph?    Yes,  we  have 
Lincoln,  total  triumph  of  a  man  to  look  to  for  our 
answer.    Yes,  we  have  Lincoln  to  prove  it.  .  . 

"The  prairie -lawyer,  master  of  us  all.""1" 

0,  Lincoln  .  .  . 


'Vachel  Lindsay,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  At  Midnight" 
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A  Trait  Which  Furnishes  Rare  Insight  Into    k  Characcer 


HUMAN  na- 
ture is  com- 
plex.  We 
shall  not  fully 
understand 
any  man  by  inquiring 
what  were  his  major 
interests  and  stopping 
with  these.  Every  man 
combines  in  his  person- 
ality elements  diverse 
and  antithetic,  blended 
either  harmoniously  or 
discordantly.  Every 
man  is  the  sum  of  all 
his  qualities.  We  can 
never  assume  that  we 
know  any  man  until  we 
have  completed  our  in- 
duction of  his  proclivi- 
ties, and  made  inven- 
tory of  his  traits  and 
impulses  both  dominant 
and  subordinate. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  lover  of  poetry, 
and  at  one  time  cher- 
ished aspirations  to  be  a  poet.  This  is 
not  the  most  important  fact  to  be 
known  abnut  him,  but  is  a  fact  not 
negligible  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
character. 

Poetry  is  the  oldest  form  of  litera- 
ture. The  oldest  books  of  history,  by 
no  means  excluding  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  have  embedded 
in  them  scraps  of  poetry  and  song  still 
older.  Children  are  poets  by  nature. 
Only  by  persevering  cultivation  of 
adult  stupidity  do  we  make  ourselves 
as  commonplace  as  we  ultimately 
become.  To  say  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  his  youth  aspired  to  be  a  poet 
is  to  make  a  gratifying  discovery  of  his 
essential  normality.  It  will  do  us  good 
to  discover  also  how  he  learned  poetry 
and  what  kinds  of  poetry  he  cared  for. 

What  was  the  first  poetry  Lincoln 
knew?  The  few  books  of  his  boyhood 
contained  no  poetry,  save  only  as  he 
found  it  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  were 
poetry.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Aesop's  Fables,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  Parson  Weems'  Life  of  Washing- 
ton and  whatever  history  of  the  United 
States  the  boy  Lincoln  possessed  were 
none  of  them  in  verse.  He  did  not  learn 
poetry,  or  what  he  thought  was  poetry, 
from  books. 

The  first  poetry  he  heard  was  in 
the  form  of  old  ballads,  sung  to  him  by 
his  mother.  This  included  Barbara 
Allen,  in  which  the  hero  died  of  a 
broken  heart  by  reason  o^  the  cruel 


By  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON 
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rejection  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  heroine;  and  Fair  Eleanor,  which 
she  probably  pronounced  'Ellender,' 
whose  tragic  tale  was  an  early  form  of 
the  triangle.  The  Brown  Girl  she  had 
lands  and  gold,  Fair  Eleanor  she  had 
none,  so  the  lover  acted  on  the  advice 
dictated  by  worldly  wisdom,  and 
married  the  Brown  Girl.  Fair  Eleanor 
went  to  the  wedding,  which  was  a 
perilous  adventure,  and  she  made  un- 
pleasant remarks  about  the  complexion 
of  the  Brown  Girl: 

'i  5  this  your  bride?'  Fair  Eleanor  said, 
'She  seemeth  me  plagued  brown; 

£  id  you  might  have  had  as  fair  a  bride 
4ls  ever  the  sun  shone  on!' 

^  gentlemen  prefer  blondes,  we  are 
tol  t,  and  this  preference  would  appear 
to  have  been  of  long  standing.  The 
hero  would  have  preferred  Fair  Elea- 
nor, except  for  the  undeniable  ad- 
vantage of  the  Brown  Girl's  land  and 
gold.  The  Brown  Girl  did  not  enjoy 
Fair  Eleanor's  contemptuous  remark, 
and  so  stabbed  her  fair  rival.  The  hero 
promptly  drew  his  sword,  cut  off  the 
Brown  Girl's  head,  'and  slung  it  agin 
the  wall.'  Then  just  before  he  thrust 
his  sword  into  his  own  vitals,  he  turned 
to  his  mother,  who  had  advised  him  to 
jilt  Fair  Eleanor  and  marry  the  Brown 
Girl,  and  he  gave  these  final  directions: 

'Oh,  Mother,  dear  Mother,  come  dig  my 
grave, 

And  dig  it  wide  and  deep, 
And  bury  Fair  Eleanor  in  my  arms, 
And  the  Brown  Girl  at  my  feet.' 


That  was  a  satis- 
factory way  to  dispose 
of  a  triangle.  When 
there  was  no  tertium 
quid  there  still  could 
be  a  dramatic  ending. 
-  Though  it  was  Barbara 
Allen  and  not  her  lover 
who  was  cruel,  gallantry 
had  its  place  in  the 
ending  of  the  ballad. 
The  two  lovers  were 
buried  beside  the 
church.  Out  of  «r 
breast  grew  a  rea,  a 
rose,  and  out  ofi-  his 
grew  a  briar,  and  they 
grew  beside  the  old 
church  wall,  and  they 
climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  spire,  and  there 
they  twined  in  a  true- 
lover's  knot,  for  all 
true  lovers  to  admire. 

Never  in  all  her  life 
did  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln see  a  church-house 
with  a  spire,  any  more  than  she  saw  a 
lord  and  lady  or  a  turbaned  Turk  who 
scorned  the  world,  who  strutted  around 
with  whiskers  curled,  content  in  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 
but  she  sang  about  all  these  things,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  learned  his  first 
poetry  in  that  fashion. 

But  also  he  quickly  learned  hymns. 
Once  a  month  his  parents  took  him  to 
church,  and  sometimes  they  conveyed 
him  to  a  big  baptizing,  and  he  heard 
poetry  there  in  the  hymns.  The 
congregation  rode  to  church  up  the 
creek  or  down,  stopping  at  the  houses 
of  their  neighbors  as  they  went,  '  i 
gathering  what  grew  to  be  someti  )jt 
of  a  procession. 

They  assembled  under  the  beech 
trees,  the  men  talking  about  'craps' 
and  politics,  while  the  women  were 
comparing  babies  and  telling  each  other 
what  was  good  for  whooping  cough  and 
itch,  until  the  preacher  arrived.  He 
hitched  his  horse  to  a  swinging  limb, 
took  his  saddlebags  across  his  arm, 
and  went  inside  the  log  temple  followed 
by  two  straggling  groups,  the  men 
on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other. 

On  the  rude  pulpit  were  the  preacher's 
Bible  and  hymn  book,  and  a  bucket  of 
water  with  a  gourd  dipper.  Not  only 
did  the  preacher  drink  freely,  but  any 
member  of  the  congregation  rose  when- 
ever he  wished  a  drink,  and  got  it  and 
returned  to  his  seat  on  a  aj\-><"!heon  slab. 
The  preacher  had  the  *  r&an  book, 
if  indeed  he  had  one.  ^ 
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ILLINOIS  AND  LINCOLN 

By  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON 

Not  thy  farms  ivith  cattle  teeming, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Nor  thy  factories,  smoking,  steaming, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Nor  thy  railroads  hauling  freight 
Made  thee  or  can  make  thee  great — 
Righteous  manhood  makes  a  State, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Righteous  manhood  makes  a  State. 

Illinois. 


By  thy  rivers  gently  flounng, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Are  there  any  great  men  growing, 

Illinois,  Illinois? 
Long  before  the  White  Man's  ken, 
Proud  thy  boast,  "My  sons  are  Men! 
This  thy  glory,  now  as  then, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
This  thy  glory,  now  as  then, 

Illinois. 


Lincoln's  ashes  thou  dost  cherish, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Gjuard  his  virtues  lest  they  perish, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
Justice,  honesty  and  skill, 
Courage,  faith  and  strong  good  will, 
These  thy  blazing  beacons  still, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 
These  thy  blazing  beacons  still, 

Illinois. 
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LINCOLN  LIVES! 

'Tis  said,  to  live,  some  first  must  die; 

And  having  died  shall  live  again. 
Thus  those  beyond  the  common  eye — 

Strong  souls  and  great,  beyond  our  ken — 
Unrecognized,  unhonored,  live. 

Responding  to  each  duty's  call. 
Their  passionate  striving,  but  to  give 

To  mankind,  State,  or  country,  all 
The  essence  of  both  heart  and  mind — 

Their  courage,  power,  to  'stablish  Right. 
The  nation's  weal  in  peace  to  find, 

Or,  forced  in  Justice  name — to  fight! 
Such  tower  of  purpose,  mine  of  thought, 

So  sound,  humane,  so  full  of  worth, 
Was  Lincoln!    Virile,  noble,  self-made,  taught 

By  life  itself — his  humble  birth, 
The  heights  of  honor  to  maintain, 

The  wrongs  of  others  to  redress, 
To  bravely  loose  the  slave-borne  chain, 

To  set  men  free — ne'er  to  oppress!  * 
Thus  time  our  misty  vision  clears; 

The  hero,  martyr,  man,  we  praise! 
His  height,  his  depth,  alone  the  years 

Reveal;  more  dear  his  name  with  passing  days 
Now  Lincoln's  death  brings  life  anew; 

For,  having  died,  he  lives  again! 
His  spirit  loving,  staunch  and  true 

Is  living  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

BERTHA  HIRSCH  BARUCH. 
1  [Copyright,  1909,  by  Bertha  Hirsch  Baruch.] 


July  15,  195U. 

Dear  Everybody 

At  the  beginning  of  my  eighth  grade 
school  year,  our  teacher  and  school  princi- 
pal, Ted  Price,  decreed  no  one  would  pass 
the  next  spring  unless  James  Russell 
Lowell's  poem,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
had  been  committed  to  memory.  Visions  of 
the  parental  wrath  which  would  be  invoked 
should  I  fail  to  pass  caused  me  to  spend 
many  weary  hours  that  school  year  learning 
the  poem  "by  heart*"  Mien  spring  came  I 
had  it  well  under  control,  but  until  this 
day  I  believe  I  am  the  only  member  of  the 
class  who  made  the  effort  necessary  to 
memorize  the  beautiful  but  lengthy  vorses, 

I  have  never  permitted  the  lines  to 
fade  from  memory,  and  even  retain  poss- 
ession of  the  copy  of  Lowell's  poems  over 
which  I  struggled.  It  was  a  book  given 
to  my  elder  sister  by  an  admiring  swain 
and  in  the  center  is  a  dark  streak  worn 
by  'teen  age  fingers  in  the  struggle.  The 
experience  laid  the  groundwork  for  an 
interest  in  poetry  which  has  never  lan- 
quished. 

It  is  particularly  intriguing  to  dis- 
cover the  interest  other  people  have  in 
poetry,  I  have  found  it  in  many  a  rugged 
individual  whose  normal  actions  would 
never  lead  one  to  suspect  lie  had  a  poeti- 
cal side,  I  developed  a  sort  of  hobby  in 
discovering  other  people's  favorite  poems. 
This  led  to  the  gathering  of  poetical 
anthologies,  which  habit  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
my  books  and  considerably  complicated 
Bertie's  housekeeping  problems. 

In  the  course  of  thumbing  through  col- 
lections of  poems  I  became  impressed  with 
the  number  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I  have  come  to  believe  more  poetry  has 
been  written  about  the  "Great  Emancipator" 
than  any  other  mortal  who  has  ever  lived, 
I  began  accumulating  poems  about  him,  but 
did  little  else  with  them  until  one  day 
Judge  Harry  LcKeever  introduced  me  to 
Louise  Mackenzie, 

That  young  lady  was  attending  Phillips 
University,  Che  promptly  evinced  an  avid 
interest  in  my  project  with  the  result  she 
has  taken  charge  of  it.  The  endless  hours 
Louise  has  spent  in  reading,  typing  and 
classifying  hundreds  of  poetical  tributes 
to  Lincoln  must  make  her  an  authority  on 
the  subject. 

The  interest  and  co-operation  shown  by 
people  who  learn  of  our  collection  is 
truly  amazing.      Of  course,    the  best 


Henry  B.  Bass  Louise  L.  Mackenzie 


HENRY  B.  BASS  COLLECTION  OF  LINCOLN  POETRY 

by 

Louise  L.  Mackenzie 

An  unusual  collection  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  is 
the  Henry  B.  Bass  Collection  of  poetry  concerning 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bass,  of  Enid,  Oklahoma,  has 
been  collecting  for  a  score  of  years,  resulting  in  the 
largest  catalogued  and  filed  collection  of  this  par- 
ticular Lincoln  item  known  to  the  writer.  The  sources 
have  included  old  newspaper  clippings,  books,  cam- 
paign song  books,  broadsides,  sheet  music,  original 
manuscripts,  and  current  publications.  Some  of  these 
sources  are  in  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Bass.  This 
avocation  is  a  natural  combination  of  his  interest  in 
the  whole  field  of  poetry  and  an  intense  admiration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  the  search  has  broadened  the  number  of  in- 
terested individuals  has  greatly  increased.  This  group 
includes  men  and  women  from  the  professions,  the 
business  world,  literary  circles,  and  the  broad  field 
of  lay  readers.  Leading  this  aggregation  are  other 
collectors  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana. 

The  collection  contains  more  than  eighteen-hundred 
poems  arranged  in  chronological  order  and  requiring 
twenty-four  binders  to  hold  them.  There  are  three 
main  interest  divisions:  personal,  political,  and  gen- 
eral. The  personal  division  begins  with  the  ancestors 
of  Lincoln  and  includes  his  parents,  step-mother,  Ann 
Rutledge,  Mary  Todd,  and  the  children  of  him  and 
Mary.  The  political  division  begins  with  the  education 
of  Lincoln,  traces  his  career,  and  continues  through  to 
his  death  as  a  result  of  his  political  convictions.  The 
general  division  includes  attributes  of  his  character 
and  personality  and  eulogies,  analogies,  and  anni- 
versaries. 

Although  the  Henry  B.  Bass  Collection  has  grown 
to  large  proportions,  the  search  is  not  ended.  It  will 
continue  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  finding 
another  tribute  to  Lincoln  from  the  flowing  pen  of 
an  artist  who  lived  yesterday,  lives  today,  or  will  live 
tomorrow.  Additional  poems  from  any  source  are 
solicited. 


sources  of  material  are  the  Great  Lincoln 
collections  scattered  across  the  land. 
Some  of  them  contain  such  vast  accumula- 
tions of  material  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  will  be  completely  explored  for  the 
poetical  material  they  contain.  But  the 
people  in  charge  have  been  unanimous  in 
lending  encouragement  and  making  poetical 
contributions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
men  and  women  whom  I  have  met  personally, 
and  through  correspondence,  are  more 
fascinating  than  the  actual  literature.. 

My  project  really  began  in  earnest 
when  I  visited  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washing- 
ton in  search  of  material.  There  I  met 
Stanley  McClure,  curator  of  the  Theatre's 
Lincoln  collection.  He  suggested  I  con- 
tact Ralph  Newman  in  Chicago,  When  I 
walked  into  that  gentleman*  s  Abraham 
Lincoln  Bookshop  a  few  days  later,  it 
proved  sort  of  like  the  opening  of  a  box 
of  wonders,  I  was  introduced  to  a  group 
of  people  I  never  knew  existed.  And  under 
the  guidance  of  the  dynamic  bookdealer, 
new  vistas  of  collectors,  scholars,  writers 
and  collections  are  beckoning  me  ever 
farther  afield. 

These  people  who  have  already  helped, 
or  whose  knowledge  and  collections  1  have 
designs  on,  come  from  every  Y/alk  of  life. 
But  they  are  united  in  offering  encourage- 
ment and  suggestions.  Henry  B.  Van  Housen 
of  Brown  University  is  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  bibliographer.  He  has  offer- 
ed invaluable  suggestions  in  the  classify- 
ing of  items  so  they  can  be  readily  locat- 
ed as  has  David  Jonah,  in  charge  of  that 
University's  John  Hay  Library,  Within 
this  library  is  deposited  the  Harris  col- 
lection of  poetry,  reputed  to  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  English  language. 

In  this  library,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  great  institutions  of  the  east,  has 
toiled  Harold  Gammons  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  long  search  for  items  to 
be  included  in  his  projected  Bibliography 
of  Lincoln  Poetical  material.  Dorm  in 
New  York,  Carl  Haver lin,  President  of 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc,.,  presides  over  an 
invaluable  collection  of  songs  and  poetry 
that  contains  much  material. 

In  the  Cumberland  Gap  is  located  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University.  Here  President 
Robert  L,  Kincaid  and  curator  Gerald 
McMurtry  have  gathered  a  tremendous  amount 
of  Lincoln  data.  It  is  their  ambition  to 
construct  a  proper  building  to  house  this 
material  close  to  the  main  highway  which 


traverses  the  gap.  This  is  most  appro- 
priate, for  through  here  came  Thomas  Lin- 
coln on  his  way  to  Kentucky,  I  wish  some 
wealthy  coal  man,  oil  man,  lumber  man 
or  someone  would  make  it  possible  for 
these  worthy  gentlemen  to  make  this  dream 
come  true.  Anyway,  the  University  has 
contributed  much  to  my  collection. 

At  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Dr.  Louis  A,. 
Warren  has  charge  of  the  collection  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
This  is  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company,  It  might  not  be 
the  largest  of  all  collections  of  Lincoln- 
ia  but  to  an  amateur  such  as  myself,  it 
looks  as  if  it  should  be.  The  curator 
once  happily  exclaimed  to  me: 

"What  a  fortunate  man  am  I,  My  voca- 
tion and  avocation  are  the  same  -  Abraham 
Lincoln," 

He  has  contributed  much  to  my  project, 
Down  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  lives  William 
G*  Kurtz,  Judging  from  that  gentleman's 
antecedents,  I  do  not  expect  much  Lincoln 
material  but  he  set  me  off  on  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  projects  I  ever  undertook,. 
He  learned  of  me  through  my  Lincoln-Civil 
War  complex,  I  have  since  learned  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  film  version  of  Margaret  Mitchell's 
"Gone  With  the  Wind,"  His  intimate  know- 
ledge of  southern  life  during  the  Civil 
War  was  brought  into  use  during  the  making 
of  that  masterpiece. 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Professor  David  J,  Harkness  devotes  much 
time  to  study  of  the  poetical  interests 
of  the  Emancipator.  His  articles  appear- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  magazines  are 
outstanding  contributions  in  their  field, 

Dr,  Harry  Pratt,  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Historical  Society  at  Spring- 
field, has  sent  not  a  few  items  and  I 
hope  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,. 
Chicago  appears  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
Lincoln  activities,  and  its  heartbeat 
seems  to  pulsate  from  18  East  Chestnut 
Street  whore  Ralph  Newman  presides  over 
his  Abraham  Lincoln  Bookshop,  Faul  Angle, 
and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  which 
he  so  ably  guides,  provide  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  material. 

Possibly  the  greatest  single  source  of 
Lincoln  poetry,  as  vrell  as  all  Lincolnia, 
is  the  Chicago  Tribune,  From  the  time  the 
awkward  country  lawyer  appeared  on  the 
political  horizon  the  Tribune  was  his  most 
ardent  supporter.    And  now,  though  its  hero 


has  been  in  his  grave  these  eighty-nine 
years,  it  continues  to  devote  much  space 
to  him.  Judging  from  the  amount  which 
appears  in  its  columns,  the  Tribune  staff 
seems  to  contain  a  considerable  group  of 
avid  poetry  lovers, 

I  have  obtained  poetical  items  from 
Miss  Herma  Clark,  writer  of  the  column 
"When  Chicago  was  Young."  The  "A  Line  0' 
Type  or  Two"  column  now  handled  by  John 
Tf  McCutcheon,  Jr.  yields  a  Lincoln  item 
every  now  and  then.  Dr.  Delos  Avery's 
"Rimes  and  Remnants"  is  continually  filled 
with  famous  poems  as  well  as  ditties  of 
the  most  modern  trend.  Even  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  McCormick's  Christmas  booklet  "Gems 
of  Literature  and  Song"  yielded  items. 

But  one  of  the  best  sources  of  current 
Lincoln  poetry  comes  from,  of  all  places, 
the  sports  section.  Arch  "Jar  d,  now  that 
Grantland  Rice  is  gone,  is  undoubtedly 
Dean  of  American  sports  writers,  and  he 
must  be  a  devotee  of  poetry.  Six  days  a 
■week  poetical  items  appear  in  "The  Wake," 
the  column  which  heads  the  sports  section. 
One  Lincoln's  birthday  I  clipped  no  less 
than  six  poems  about  the  martyred  President 
from  "The  'Take."  I  do  not  know  if  it 
would  be  practicable,  but  if  it  is  I  hope 
sometime  Louise  will  get  the  opportunity 
of  digging  into  the  files  of  the  Tribune 
for  Lincoln  poetry. 

Bess  Ehrmann  of  Indiana's  Spencer 
County  Historical  Society  at  Rockport, 
has  been  a  big  help  with  items  concerning 
Lincoln's  boyhood  days  in  the  Ho  osier 
State.  In  Kansas  City  Frank  Glenn  and 
his  staff  in  his  Muehlebach  Hotel  bookshop 
maintain  a  watchful  eye  for  anything  that 
might  be  appropriate. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  many  devotees  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  At  Carmel,  I.Irs.  R.  Mf 
Snyder  looks  for  any  material  which  might 
find  its  way  to  that  picturesque  place. 
In  Los  Angeles,  Attorney  F,  D,  Risdon 
has  spent  many  years  collecting  and  writ- 
ing! while  Lass  Stella  Salverson  has  devot- 
ed years  to  building  an  anthology  on  my 
favorite  poetical  subject.  Out  at  the 
Huntington  Library,  Miss  Norma  Cuthbert 
presides  over  the  Lincoln  portion  of  that 
world  famous  institution.  She  has  been 
most  generous  with  her  time  in  searching 
out  material  for  me.  And  this  list  could 
go  on  and  on. 

Numerous  Enid  people  have  aided,  parti- 
cularly Jim  Humphrey,  abstractor,  and  his 
office  force.    The-/  have  lent  office  space 


and  a  micro-film  reader  for  the  copying 
of  items  sent  from  over  the  country. 

jl  .a  .11  M  u  .it 
tr  ti  w  ir  if  ir 

The  f lareup  by  General  Juin  which  re- 
cently threatened  his  French  and  N0A.T.Oe 
commands  brings  into  focus  the  shifting 
sands  in  which  are  laid  the  foundations 
of  ouc  foreign  policy.  The  General  for- 
sees  no  military  menace  to  Irance  from 
Russia,  but  he  can  visualize  plenty  of 
risk  in  a  re-armed  Germany.  And  if  I 
were  a  Frenchman,  I  could  not  but  support 
the  same  view.  Despite  all  the  ballyhoo, 
no  Frenchman  has  ever  seen  a  Russian  sold- 
ier. But  many  a  living  Gallic  has  watched 
the  Teutonic  hordes  swarm  across  the  Rhine 
and  goose-step  through  France  on  three 
different  occasions, 

A  Frenchman  cannot  but  realize  there 
are  twice  as  many  Germans  as  French,  with 
vastly  greater  material  resources  at  their 
command  for  the  making  of  war*  As  he 
watches  the  Germans  expend  so  much  energy, 
he  knows  his  country  can  never  again  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis.  So  soon  as  a 
German  army  comes  into  existence  it  will 
dominate  Europe,  The  present  myth  of 
French  leadership  can  only  be  maintained 
so  long  as  Germany  is  kept  unarmed.  A 
weak  Germany  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  present  day  France 
and  her  borders.  The  only  way  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  is  to  prevent  the  arming 
of  the  Teutons,  and,  at  the  same  time 
introduce  them  to  enervating  socialism. 
Only  then  will  the  Germans  quit  working 
so  hard  and  emulate  their  own  irresponsible 
creeping  Socialism*  As  a  Frenchman  la- 
me ntingly  asked  me: 

"why  do  the  Germans  work  so  hard?"  And 
a  lady  of  the  same  race  sagely  remarked: 
"vJe  could  compete  better  if  the  Germans 
would  only  sleep  an  hour  later  each  morn- 
ing," 

I  was  pleased  to  see  General  Juin  line 
up  with  Charles  DeGaulle.  Standing  in 
opposite  vrings,  off  the  French  stage,  are 
the  people  who  will  play  large  roles  in 
the  next  crisis  of  France's  turbulent  his- 
tory. On  one  side  are  the  Communists  and 
on  the  other  the  Rightists,  apparently 
under  the  leadership  of  DeGaulle,  Sooner 
or  later  weak-kneed  Socialism  must  give 
way  to  Totalitarianism,  Our  half  of  the 
world  can  only  pray  it  will  be  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  right  rather  than  one  of  the 
left  directed  from  the  Kremlin, 

But  when  one  crosses  the  Rhine  a  dia- 
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metrically  opposite  and  irreconcilably 
opposed  viewpoint  is  encountered,,  Last 
summer  lie  passed  from  Austria  into  Germany. 
After  passing  through  the  French  supervised 
Austrian  and  German  customs,  we  proceeded 
down  a  Bavarian  road* 

"Hie,"  I  asked  our  White  Russian  driver, 
"while  we  were  in  France  we  took  a  two 
hour  siesta.  In  Italy  we  enjoyed  a  three 
hour  siesta.  What  kind  of  a  siesta  vail 
we  have  in  Germany?" 

The  Russian  laughed* 

"You  mention  siesta  to  a  Gorman  and  he 
vd.ll  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,," 

Nine  years  ago  Germany  lay  crushed  and 
helpless.  Her  cities  were  in  ruins ,  the 
flower  of  her.  manhood  was  dead,  crippled 
or  in  foreign  prisons,  her  entire  extent 
overrun  with  occupying  armies  and  great 
segments  of  her  border  lands  annexed  to 
other  countries. 

In  all  history  no  more  hopeless  situa- 
tion confronted  a  people,  Economists, 
philosophers,  psychologists  and  historians 
will  argue  to  doomsday  the  events  of  the 
years  which  have  since  intervened,  I.Ty 
own  theory  is  that  use  of  plain  elbow 
grease,  encouraged  by  adoption  of  the 
tenets  of  free  enterprise,  have  wrought 
the  miracle.  Cut  whatever  the  reasons, 
a  new  Germany  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
power  and  the  rest  of  the  world  had  better 
recognize  this  and  give  it  careful  con^- 
sideration. 

To  best  consider  the  approaching  pro- 
blem, I  feel  one  should  endeavor  to  view 
the  situation  through  the  eyes  of  a  young 
German  just  coming  into  maturity.  Millions 
of  hard  working  youths  who  cannot  even 
remember  Hitler  and  the  horrors  he  wrought 
upon  his  country  and  the  world  are  now 
entering  the  German  labor  force  and  pre- 
paring to  receive  military  training. 

Compare  these  young  men's  status  with 
the  viewpoint  of  an  American  college 
boy's,  if  our  country  had  been  ravaged 
by  conquerors  from  over  the  seas.  Suppose 
we  had  been  forced  to  return  California, 
Arizona,  Hew  Mexico  and  Texas  to  Ilexico, 
lop  off  the  southern  half  of  Florida  and 
deliver  it  and  its  inhabitants  to  Cuba 
and  for  good  measure  compelled  to  present 
Hew  England  to  Canada,  This  college  boy's 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  southwest 
Were  beaten,  enslaved,  raped  and  exiled 
in  the  mode  of  treatment  now  being  given 
the  East  Germans,  It  would  not  make  the 
slightest  difference  who  was  guilty  of 


What  in  bringing  about  such  an  intolerable 
situation.  That  American  bey  and  his  co- 
horts would  live  only  for  the  day  .Then  his 
country  could  throw  off  the  shackles  and 
once  more  become  a  united  nation. 

Millions  of  maturing  Germans  must  be 
motivated  by  the  same  feelings.  Probably 
no  one  in  Germany  wants  war.  I  doubt  if 
a  single  one  has  any  idea  as  to  how  to 
bring  about  a  reunion  of  her  nationals. 
But  the  undenial  truth  is  there  are  more 
Germans  than  any  other  race  in  Europe, 
not  excluding  Russians,  They  lie  in  the 
strategic  heart  of  the  continent.  Their 
lands  contain  more  resources  than  those  of 
their  neighbors.  And  above  all,  they 
possess  the  attribute  which  can  overcome 
any  obstacle  -  save  death  -  the  willing- 
ness to  work.  This  sleeping  giant  is 
inevitably  going  to  break  the  bonds  which 
bind  him.  If  we  proceed  to  rearm  a  German 
army,  we  should  realize  we  are  speeding 
the  day  when  that  country  will  dominate 
Europe , 

The  origin  of  Germany  and  the  delinea- 
tion of  her  borders  are  shrouded  in  dim 
mists  of  history  through  which  the  sharp- 
est eyes  and  keenist  minds  cannot  discern 
actualities.  The  Germans  have  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  their  neighbors  since  the 
Roman  Emperor  Octavius  learned  the  hard 
?ray  they  had  better  be  stepped  on  with 
temerity,  Charlemagne  spent  a  bloody  life- 
time getting  the  various  tribes  to  recog- 
nize his  sovereignty.  In  1630  savage 
religious  wars  almost  obliberated  the 
race.  For  eighteen  years  opposing  armies 
tramped  over  the  country,  murdering  its 
inhabitants  and  razing  its  cities.  At 
the  end  treaties  were  entered  into  which 
left  Germany  divided  into  so  many  segmen- 
ts that  no  less  than  300  principalities  ex- 
isted. 

For  223  years  this  condition  continued, 
Germans  fought  Germans  in  intercine  wars 
and  the  various  states  were  used  as  cats- 
paws  by  ambitious  rulers  in  Europe's 
interminable  struggle.      Many  of  her 
soldiers  died  as  mercenaries  hired  out  by 
her  princes  to  foreign  countries  such  as 
the  Hessians    who  fought  Washington's 
armies  in  our  own  war  for  independence. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia  which  closed 
the  Thirty  Years  War  left  Frederick  William, 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  destined  to  become 
known  in  history  as  the  Great  Elector, 
in  charge  of  a  nondescript  state  which 
became  Prussia,    By  wars,  intrigues  and 


skillful  diplomacy  the  kingdom  grew  in 
size,  power  and  prestige  until  in  Ver- 
sailles' Hall  of  Mirrors  on  January  18, 
1871  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  able  to 
amiouiice  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire 
with  another  "Tilliam  of  Prussia  as  its 
first  Emperor, 

Tito  world  vrar  defeats  Within  a  thirty- 
year  period  would  appear  to  be  sufficient 
for  any  country.  But  a  casual  reading  of 
German  history  reveals  they  have  been 
handled  as  roughly,  if  not  more  so,  times 
without  number  in  the  past.  Crushing 
defeat  apparently  means  only  a  fresh 
start  to  these  people.  The  tremendous 
energy  generated  by  the  hard  work  of 
Europe's  most  populous  land  is  certain 
to  make  an  impression  in  the  near  future. 
Placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  500,000  Ger- 
mans vail  bring  an  almost  immediate  start 
of  the  next  march  to  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Shortly  after  this  new  army  is  created 
it  wiH  e  lined  up  along  the  German  sector 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  An  ultimatum  will 
go  to  the  Russians  to  get  out  of  East  Ger- 
many or  they  will  be  driven  out  at  the 
point  of  a  bayonet.  My  guess  is  the 
Russians  will  vamoose  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  Then,  after  a  short  breathing 
spell,  a  German,  fluently  spealdng  Russian, 
will  proceed  to  Moscow  and  he  will  say  to 
the  master  of  the  Kremlin: 

"Maly  old  boy  J  "Te  have  divided  Poland 
four  times  in  the  past  -  let's  divide  nor 
up  again,"  And  to  secure  a  semblance  of 
peace  the  Russian  will  disgorge  more  of 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

Around  the  circuit  the  Pan-Germanism 
movement  will  sweep.  Just  as  Adenhauer 
has  promised  freedom  to  the  East  Germans 
and  return  of  the  eddied  Germans  to  Poland 
he  has  encouraged  the  Sudentenlanders  to 
expect  a  restoration  to  their  homelands. 
Then  there  is  the  abortion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  to  be  corrected. 
Austria  is  a  political  and  economic  im- 
possibility. The  state  as  now  constitut- 
ed is  almost  purely  Teutonic  and  another 
Anschluss  with  a  re surging  Germany  is 
well-nigh  inevitable. 

V/ith  the  Eastern  Germans  back  in  the 
fold  attention  will  be  turned  to  those 
in  the  'Jest,  Diplomatic  pressure  will 
cause  the  little  countries  of  Benmark, 
Holland  and  Belgium  to  turn  back  the 
strips  of  Germany  which  they  have  so 
foolishly  and  short- sigh tedly  incorporat- 
ed within  their  own  borders. 


After  them  comes  the  unsolvable  riddle 
which  has  kept  Europe  in  an  uproar  for  a 
thousand  years  and  remains  today  the  only 
serious  thorn  in  the  side  of  .Te stern 
European  peace.  The  problems  of  Alsac- 
Lorraine  and  the  Saar  provide  Gordian 
knots  for  any  Alexander  and  probably  can 
only  be  solved  as  did  that  conqueror 
loosen  the  mythical  knot.  That  was  with 
a  sword. 

Last  simmer  we  visited  the  Saar,    I  could 
discover  no  ethnic,  geographical  or  his- 
toric reason  for  France  having  any  claim 
whatsoever  on  this  tiny  land.    There  are 
9^0,000  Germans  living    here  and  only 
5 j 000  Frenchmen,    The  French  have  come  in 
since  Jorld  "Jar  II  to  rule  the  land  and 
see  that  fuel  hungry  France  gets  the  coal 
for  which  the  region  is  so  noted,  I  learn- 
ed the  Saar  is  underlain  by  more  coal  re- 
serves than  any  similar  sized  area  of  the 
earth,  and  have  a  lot  of  s^anpathy  for  the 
French  so  far  as  this  coal  is  concerned. 
Their  fuel  and  power  shortage  must  be  re- 
lieved in  some  manner.    But  the  fate  of 
the  French  in  the  Saar  was  foretold  by  a 
genial  German  in  a  Saar  hotel  lobby  who 
laughingly  declared: 

"Oh J  At  the  right  moment  we  will 
throw  these  Frenchmen  out  on  their  ear," 

".Te  drove  intolfefc-raine  looking  for  an 
American  .army  Cemetery,  My  Imowledge  of 
Alsac-Lorraine  was  extremely  limited 
despite  the  headlines  the  provinces  have 
made  throughout  my  lifetime,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  Alsac  sounded  like  a  German 
name  so  probably  the  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  of  Germanic  descent,  Similarly 
Lorraine  seems  to  be  of  French  origin  so 
I  expected  the  most  of  the  people  to  speak 
and  be  French,  ./hat  was  our  surprise  to 
learn  that  our  TJhite  Russian  driver  could 
not  find  a  single  French  speaking  citizen 
of  Lorraine  from  Thorn  to  inquire  the  way. 
Every  person  with  whom  he  talked  that  day 
had  to  be  addressed  in  German,  Latsr  I 
learned  only  10%  of  the  population  of 
Lorraine  talk  French,  The  90}!>  use  German 
and  German  dialects.  As  Hie  remarked  about 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsac-Lorraine: 

"They  don't  kno;r  what  they  are.  In 
one  war  their  soldiers  die  as  Frenchmen, 
In  the  next  they  are  killed  in  German 
uniforms,  " 

If  I  thought  the  Russians  were  even  a 
fraction  as  menacing  as  our  leaders  say 
I  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  re-arming 
Germans,    If  we  re-arm  them  and  they  take 
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the  lands  they  claim  should  be  German,  it 
might  net  be  so  bad.  But  who  knows  where 
the  next  march  to  a  place  in  the  sun  would 
stop. 

The  Germanic  race  has  one  fatal  weak- 
ness; that  is  to  blindly  obey  orders  and 
follow  or  go  wherever  the  leader  might 
direct,  A  dictatorship  would  of  a  cer- 
tainty lead  to  the  eventual  coming  to 
power  of  another  Hitler s  This  time  there 
will  be  no  Irance  and  England  to  interfere. 
Those  countries  are  too  far  gone  down  the 
Socialistic  road  to  stop  a  determined 
adversary, 

#41  -'!■  J  I-  ■•"  M 
If  It  //-  )i  if 

In  the  sprin0  of  1918  I  was  awaiting 
a  call  to  the  army.  Time  hung  heavily  on 
my  hands  so  I  went  to  the  plant  of  the 
Champlin  defining  Company which  had  just 
been  put  into  operation,  looking  for  a 
job.  There  I  met  Victor  Bolene,  He  had 
started  the  refinery,  then  sold  it  to  Mr* 
Champlin,  but  remained  as  superintendent. 
He  gave  me  a  job,  and  a  thirty-six  year 
friendship  developed, 

Mr.  Bolene  shortly  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and,  across  the  road,  built  another 
plant  which  was  operated  as  the  Bolene 
Refining  Company.  In  1929  he  sold  his 
interest  in  this  company  to  the  Eason  Oil 
Company,  He  was  forty-four  and  the  father 
of  six  children.  He  confided  to  ne  he 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
proper  formal  education  in  his  younger 
years,  so  he  proceeded  to  go  to  school 
with  his  children.  Each  summer,  for  many 
years,  the  entire  family  journeyed  to  some 
University  campus  where  all  enrolled  in 
courses. 

Nine  years  ago,  from  him,  I  received 
a  most  objective  lesson  on  the  subject 
of  retirement.  The  children  had  reached 
maturity  and  gone  their  various  ways.  He 
came  to  my  office  and  told  me  of  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  lifelong  friend.  The 
friend  was  an  off icial  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Hew  Jersey,  On  his  ne:rt  birth- 
day the  oilman  was  to  be  sixty  and  load 
written  of  his  intention  of  retiring  and 
loafing  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  his  hand 
Victor  had  an  envelope  ready  for  mailing, 

"Here  is  a  letter  I  have  just  written 
that  man.  Do  you  know  what  I'  told  him? 
I  said  if  it  is  not  too  late,  withdraw 
your  resignation.  The  vrorst  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  retire." 

Victor  Bolene' s  outburst  comes  to  mind 
everytime  I  hear  of  anyone  retiring^  He 


had  learned  that  it  takes  something  more 
than  financial  independence  to  live  a  full 
life.  This  month  he  passed  awaye  In  my 
book  his  life  must  be  marked  -  -  success, 
He  reared  a  fine  family*  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  splendid  business,  amassed  a 
sufficient  competence  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  independence  and  left  this  vrorld 
bearing  the  respect  of  those  who  knew  him 
best, 

Dorothy  Talley  drove  to  her  voting 
place  in  a  rural  school  on  primary  election 
day*  On  the  homeward  journey  her  car 
collied  with  a  gravel  truck  and  in  an 
instant  her  life  was  snuffed  out.  It 
seems  scarcely  believable a  '  One  moment  so 
full  of  life  and  vivacity,  Tilth  so  much 
to  live  for,  and  the  next  instant  gone. 
She  and  her  husband  had  but  recently  com- 
pleted a  beautiful  home  across  from  Oak- 
wood  Country  Club,  and  their  first  grand- 
child had  arrived  but  the  week  before. 
The  tragedy  which  has  overtaken  her  and 
Evans  makes  one  ponder  more  deeply  the 
poet's  lines :- 

"Then  let  us  clasp  hands  as  we  walk 
together 3 

And  let  us  talk  softly  in  loves  sweet 
tones 

For  no  one  lcnows  on  the  morrow,  whether 
We  two  pass  by  or  but  one  alone," 

Jl   .11.         Jl   Jl.  Jl 

it  it  -it  if  it  if 

We  have  seen  little  of  our  grandchildren 
this  month,  Je  did  manage  to  get  by  Sap- 
ulpa  for  dinner  with  Barbara  and  dJuy  and 
their  four  children.  The  three  boys  spent 
most  of  the  time  endeavoring  to  discover 
ways  and.  means  of  keeping  their  tiny  sister, 
Melissa,  the  size  she  now  is.  They  think 
her  so  cute  at  four  months  they  declare 
they  never  want  her  to  grow  up, 

we  called  Su-Su  Jennings  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  third  birthday.  That  demure 
'  ass  giggled  when  we  told  her  how  we  missed 
her  and  asked: 

"Are  you  cwying  for  me?" 

Sincerely, 


BAUER 

l5tJ*l0N-  HAMPSHIRE, 
"JVM   SPRING,  MD.| 


July  17,  1973 


Mr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Editor  Lincoln  Lore 

Fort  Yfeyne,  Indiana  468OI 

Dear  Mr.  Neely: 

First  let  me  thank  you  for  the  bibliographic 
item  about  SONGS  OF  A.  LINCOLN  in  the  July  issue  of  Lincoln 
Lore .   — 

This  constitutes  the  first  national  recognition 
of  my  little  book  but  unfortunately  anyone  who  may  be  interested 
would  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy. 

111  other  cases  of  publication  by  well-known 
publishing  houses,  copies  are  readily  obtainable. 

In  anticipation  that  you  may  have  several  inqiiifcies 
of  this  nature  aboixt  my  little  volume  of  original  poems,  I  enclose 
half  a  dozen  self-addressed  stamped  envelopes  for  convenience 
in  forwarding  any  such  inquiries. 

Your  kind  indulgence  in  this  respect  will  be 
appreciated.  Incidentally,  while  I  note  that  you  do  not  list 
prices  of  publications,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the 
price  is  $5.  By  the  way,  I  see  that  you  have  listed  the  price 
of    the  first  three  1972  items,  and  of  the  third,  fourth  and 
eighth  items  in  the  1973  bibliography. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  listing. 

About  the  middle  of  August  I  expect  to  be  in  the 
midwest,  and  may  be  able  to  arrange  a  visit  to  your  offices. 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  most  enjoyable  to  see  your  displays. 

At  the  same  time  I  might  bring  along  the 
personal  copy  of  the  deluxe  edition  of  Tributes  of  the  Nations 
to  Abraham  Lincoln;  the  personally-owned  copy  of  the  late 
Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  who  was  in  Lincoln's  congress  and  who 
was  one  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  pallbearers  while  he  was  Governor 
of  Illinois.  This  volume  would  make  an  excellent  addition  to  any 
museum  or  library. 


Sincerely, 


enclosures 


The  Lincoln  Face 


If  poor,  take  out  a  penny; 

If  rich,  five-dollar  bill; 
In  case  you  haven't  any 

Perhaps  my  poor  words  will 
Describe  the  man  whom  one  may  see 
On  the  Union  currency. 

Lincoln  was  a  common  man, 

A  people's  man  was  he; 
Six  feet  tall  plus  half  a  span 

In  stocking  feet  you  see; 
In  a  well-worn  stovepipe  hat 
Even  taller  looked  than  that. 

He  had  such  a  striking  face; 

Where  does  one  begin? 
Hair  not  always  combed  in  place, 

Whiskers  fringing  chin. 
(Thinking  he'd  look  better  so, 
Let  the  stubborn  stubble  grow.) 

The  lips  surprisingly  are  full, 
Remarkably  in  one  so  thin; 

Gaze  of  deep-set  eyes  is  cool, 

Reflecting  calm  of  soul  within 

Though  slumbering  in  Lincoln  eyes 

A  warming  gleam  of  humor  lies. 

A  mole  is  there  for  all  to  see 

Emphasizing  rugged  line 
Of  the  right  cheek  prominently 

But  the  full  effect  is  fine. 
Look  again  at  eyes  and  now 
Consider  the  broad  Lincoln  brow. 

Plainly  the  furrowed  lines  are  there, 
Masking  the  great  man's  brain 

But  still  reflecting  all  the  care. 
The  sympathy,  the  strain. 

Shining  through,  his  charm  and  grace 

Light  up  the  homely  Lincoln  face. 


This  Is  Sample  Page  From 
SONGS  OF  A,  LINCOLN 

LIMITED   EDITION   OF   33   ORIGINAL  POEMS 
TOGETHER   WITH   THE    INVITATION    TO    SPEAK  THERE 
FROM  WHICH  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DREW  THE  INSPIRATION  FOR 

THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS;  Also 

THE   ADDRESS  ITSELF, 

AUTOGRAPHED  by 

THE  AUTHOR, 
COPIES   OF   THE  EDITION 
ARE   AVAILABLE,    LIMITED    IN  NUMBER 
TO   266,    THE    NUMBER    OF  WORDS 
LINCOLN  SPOKE, 

(CALL  the  author,  Charles  J,  Bauer  384-9385 

FOR  YOUR    AUTOGRAPHED  COPY.) 


Bayless,  Dp.  ftwrld  0*    •BREEDERS  OP  MM" 


"You  talk  of  your  "breed  of  cattle" 


"Breeders  of  Men" 

You  talk  of  your  breed  of  cattle, 
And  plan  for  a  higher  strain, 
You  double  the  food  on  your  pasture, 
You  heap  up  the  measure  of  grain; 
You  draw  on  the  wits  of  a  nation 
To  better  the  barn  and  the  Pen, 
But  what  are  you  doing,  my  brothers, 
To  better  the  breed  of  men  ? 

You  boast  of  your  Morgans  and  Herfords 

Of  the  worth  of  a  calf  or  a  colt, 

And  scoff  at  the  scrub  and  the  mongrel, 

As  worthy  a  fool  or  a  dolt ; 

You  mention  the  point  of  your  roadster 

With  many  a  "wherefore"  and  "when" 

But,  ah,  are  you  counting,  my  brothers, 

The  worth  of  the  children  of  men? 

You  talk  of  your  roan  colored  filly, 
Your  heifer  so  shapely  and  sleek, 
No  place  shall  be  filled  in  your  stanchion 
By  stock  that's  unworthy  or  weak, 
But  what  of  the  stock  of  your  household  ? 
Have  they  wandered  beyond  your  ken? 
0,  what  is  revealed  in  the  round-up 
That  brands  the  daughters  of  men. 

And  what  of  your  boy  ?  Have  you  measured 
His  needs  for  the  growing  years  ? 
Does  your  mark  as  his  sire,  in  his  features 
Mean  less  than  your  brand  on  steers, 

Thoroughbred  that  is  your  watchword 

For  stable  and  pasture  and  pen; 

But  what  is  your  word  for  the  homestead  ? 

Answer,  you  breeders  of  men! 

• 

Compliments  Dr.  David  C.  Bayless 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

THE  HIGHLANDER  BOYS 
Denver  9,  Colorado 

301  E.  4TH  AVE. 


Becker,  Charlotte 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Gaunt,  rough-hewn  face 


^>t-'^/llJraham  Lincoln.  *  '  \ 

February  1?.   1809.  * 
Gaunt,  rough  hewn  face  that  bore  the 
furrowed  signs 
Of  days  of  conflict,  nights  of  agony, 
And  still  could  soften  to  the  gentler 
lines 

Of  one  whose  tenderness  and  truth 
went  free, 

Beyond  the  pale  of  any  small  confines, 
To  understand  and  help  humanity. 

Wise,  steadfast  mind  that  grasped  a  peo- 
ple's need. 
Counting  nor  pain  nor  sacrifice  too 
great 

To  keep  the  noble  purpose  of  his  creed 
•     Strong  against  all  the  buffeting  of 
Fate ; 

Though  no  least  solace  sprang  of  word 
!  or  deed 

For  him,  since  triumph  came  at  last 
too  late. 

Brave,   weary  heart  that  beat  uncom- 
forted 

Beneath  its  heavy  load  of  grief  and 
care, 

That  tears   of  blood   for  every  battle 
shed, 

Yet  called  on  minth  to  help  his  com- 
rades bear 
The  waiting  hours  of  anguish  and  that 
sped 

"With  loyal  haste  each  breath  of  balm 
to  share. 

Only  his  people's  griefs  were  his ;  no 
part 

Had  he  within  their  joy  ;  nor  his  the 
toll 

To  know  the  love  that  made  rebellion 
start, 

Spurre^    hosts     unnumbered     to  a 

higher  goal, 
That  his  great  soul^  should  cleanse  a 

nation's  heart — 
His  martyred  heart  awake  a  nation's 

soul! 

Charlotte  Becker. 


Beeghly,  Laura  A. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Lincoln,  the  President,  in  "bitter 
strife" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Lincoln,  the  President,  in  bitter  strife,  J 
Best-loved,  worst-hated  of  all  living 
men, 

Oft  single-handed,  for  the  nation's 


Fought  on,  nor  rested  ere  he  fought 
again. 

With  one  unerring  purpose  armed, 
he  clove 

Through    selfish    sin ;    then  over- 
whelmed with  care, 

His  great  heart   sank  beneath  it's  ! 
load  of  love; 

Crushed  to  his  knees,  he  found  his 
God  in  prayer. 

Copyright,  1944  | 
Dayton,  Ohio      Laura  A.  Beeghly  I 


life, 


To  Abraham  Lincoln 

Immortal  Lincoln,  be  our  gentle  guide. 

Renew  our  faith.   Increase  our  wisdom's  store. 
Sustain  our  strength  that  Freedom  now  defied 

May  rise  in  triumph  on  the  war-wracked  shore. 

Teach  us  your  patience,  tact  and  fortitude, 
And  your  compassion,  and  your  bracing  mirth; 

Beyond  the  tenseness,  tears  and  warfare  rude 
We  see  our  goal:  A  free  and  peaceful  earth! 

At  Gettysburg  you  voiced  your  thought  profound 

So  perfectly,  the  listeners  were  dumb 
With  reverence.   Your  potent  words  resound 

And  shape  the  fabric  of  the  world  to  come. 

This  Union  you  preserved  intrepid  stands  i 
The  tyrants'  bane,  and  friend  of  ravished  lands! 

BENJAMIN  R.  BEERS 


A.  P.  Beinhacker 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"123  years  ago 


Abraham  Lincoln 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years 
ago, 

Late  on  a  cold  winter  night, 
Kentucky  was  shrouded  in  ice  and 
snow; 

Let  us  follow  a  beckoning  light 
To  a  cabin  of  logs  in  a  clearing, 
A  white  star  shines  bright  overhead, 
On  a  crane  a  kettle  is  singing, 
There's  a  pale  tallow  light  by  a  bed. 

In  the  tree  tops  the  wind  is  sighing, 

No  valentine  merriment  there; 
On  the  hearth  the  fire  log  is  dying, 

While  a  tired  man  nods  in  his  chair. 
No  twilight  sleep  for  that  mother, 
No  special  nurse  for  her  babe, 
Just  another  son  for  this  father, 
For  his  country,  "Immortal  Abe." 

He  was  rocked  in  a  home-made  cradle, 

And  fed  on  the  coarsest  of  fare; 
There  were  many  to  feed  at  the  table 

Of  that  sturdy  old  pioneer. 
No  plans  were  made  for  his  learning 
In  a  school  like  Harvard  or  Yale; 
As  a  lad  he  helped  with  the  clearing, 
Splitting  the  straightest  rail. 

By    daylight    he    hewed    strong  ax 
handles, 

The  best  of  his  skill  thus  he  gave, 
But  at  night  by  dim,  flickering  candles, 
Formed  the  man  born  to  free  the 
slave. 

He  could  plow  the  deepest  furrow, 
For  the  strength  in  his  arm  was  su- 
preme, 

But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  morrow, 
Replete  with  his  deep  hidden  dream. 

Time  came  when  he  laid  down  his 
plow-share, 
Donned  his  coat  of  rough  home  spun, 
clean, 


Ada  Perry  Beinhacker 

Bade  his  mother  good-bye  with  a  sad 
tear, 

And  no  more  on  the  clearing  was 
seen. 

From  thence  he  clashed  wits  with  the 
wisest, 

As  a  lawyer  his  fame  swiftly  grew; 
His  arguments,  forceful  and  earnest, 
His  humor,  most  interesting,  too. 

Note  the  fun-loving  trait  of  Abe  Lin-  | 
coin, 

Who   by   nature   was   solemn  and 
stern, 

But  for  moments  of  careless  abandon  I 
As   from  life's  tragic  duties  he'd 
turn. 

He    could    never    have    borne  such 
coercion, 

Faced  cannon  and  death  with  a  smile, 
Were  it  not  for  his  one  fine  diversion, 
To  laugh  with  his  fellows  awhile. 

He  rose  from  the  forest  a  statesman, 

Each  act  in  his  life  a  white  page; 
There  was  never  a  man  like  our  Lin- 
coln, 

God  made  him  a  scholar  and  sage. 
That  he  moved  to  our  state  when  but 
seven, 

Is  an  honor  we  Hoosiers  may  boast; 
Today  in  our  hearts  we  thank  heaven 
For  Lincoln — one  man — though  a  host. 

Once  again  while  we  pay  him  true 
homage, 

Let  us  visualize  that  bitter  night, 
When  a  man  child  was  born  in  God's 
image, 

To  lead  and  direct  us  aright. 
Let  the  flags  wave  today  in  our  nation, 
Each  hamlet  and  village  and  town 
Should  join  in  this  worthy  ovation 
To  Lincoln — this  man  of  renown. 


Beinhacker,  A.P 


Before  a  Statue 


"As  hero  worshippers  we  bow 


Before   a  Statue 

Lincoln  the  Man 

As  hero  worshipers,  we  bow  with  con- 
trite heart  _  . 

To  pay  respect  to  him,  who  lived  his 
part 

So  fearlessly,  so  nobly  and  so  well 
That  even  time  dims  not  his  magic 
spell 

Which  guides  this  restless,  re-created 
race, 

Who  see  a  living  glory  in  that  sculp- 

tored  face. 
Man  may  prepare  for  you  a  golden 

grave, 

But  to  posterity  a  richer  gift  you 
gave, 

Which  stands  embossed  in  heaven  like 
a  star, 

And  sheds  undying  radiance  afar. 
Dame  Nature  cast  you  in  a  hero's 
mold — 

Not  from  common  clay  but  pure  white 
gold. 

Sharp   thorns   of   martyrdom  have 

scarred  thy  brow, 
That  justice,  sacrifice,  and  faith  may 

teach  us  how 
You  learned  the  worth  of  freedom  at 

the  knee  of  fate, 
And  soothed  a  nation's  heart  when 

purged  by  hate. 

Have  slaughtered  sons  who  rest  be- 
neath the  sod 
Lain  where  they  fell  in  vain  ?  Oh,  God, 
Could  they  but  lift  their  pallid  hands, 
and  say: 

"Let  not  a  call  to  war — some  future 
day 

Blot  out  the  cry  of  peace,  whose 

bloody  wings 
Are  torn  and  broken;  ah,  her  voice — 

she  sings 

A  glad  hosanna  from  yon  belfry 
tower, 

An  Angelus  to  him — man  of  the  hour. 
The  sculptor  made  his  form  to  live 
anew, 

While  God  holds  Lincoln's  soul  up  to 
our  view. 

He  chose  this  man  as  His  interpreter, 
And  carved  each  line  of  his  great 
character. 


But,  ah,  the  pity  of  it  all — the  shame 
Which  we  have  brought  to  thy  illus- 
trious name. 
If  thou  could'st  rend  the  blue  of  yon- 
der sky 

And  speak  from  out  your  habitation 
high: 

"Once  winning  peace,  why  must  you 

fight  again, 
Forgetful  of  the  tragic  price,  the  pain 
Of  agonizing  mothers  who  have  wept 
Above  the  graves  of  sons  who  long 

have  slept? 
The  gain  is  seldom  worth  the  bloody 

fight, 

And  time  alone  can  prove  the  victor 
right." 

When  thunders  roll  and  forked  light- 
nings play 

And  threaten  this  your  counterpart  of 
clay, 

May  gentle  rain  drops  on  that  imaged 
head 

Rest  as  a  benediction  on  our  dead, 
Whose  boundless  spirit  like  a  day  star 
shines, 

As  ravishing  as  rainbow  colored 
wines. 

Oh,  pliant  soul,  alive  with  mirth,  and 
good — 

Inspired  by  solemn  thought  or  happy 
mood, 

Thy  glory  grows  and  challenges  the 
sun, 

True  model  for  mankind  till  time  is 
done. 

And  may  the  moon  ne'er  seek  her  vir- 
gin rest 

Until  an  understanding  sun  lays  her 
caress, 

And  smiles,  upon  a  weary  world  at 
peace, 

Wherein  the  scourge  of  wars  forever 
cease; 

For  not  till  then  shall  that  immortal 
name 

Have  won  a  well  earned  ever-lasting 
fame. 

Ada  Perry  Beinhaeker. 


A.  P.  Beirihacker 


Six  Feet  Four  of  Fun       "Abe  Lincoln  was  a  conqueror 


Six  Feet-Four  of  Fun 

(Lincoln  Humor) 
Abe  Lincoln  was  a  conqueror, 
The  greatest  'neath  the  sun, 
No  task  too  great  for  his  brave  heart, 
He  won  life's  battles  from  the  start 
With  six  feet-four  of  fun. 
He  one  time  won  a  case  in  court, 
His  argument  begun 
By  noting  his  opponent's  clothes, 
"I  see  you  wear  mis-mated  hose." 
Just  six  feet-four  of  fun. 
His  manly  form  towered  over  all, 
Though  garbed  in  plain  homespun. 
His  manner  e'er  remained  the  same 
In  battle  line  or  cribbage  game 
Abe  was  six  feet-four  of  fun. 
With  cannons  stilled  and  peace  ac- 
claimed, 
Confederates  on  the  run, — 
"Play  Dixie"  was  his  last  command, 
"For  we  won  that  too  from  the  old 

South  Land," 
Still  six  feet-four  of  fun. 
This  sober  moral  we  should  learn, 
Much  grief  in  life  we'd  shun, 
If  all  would  emulate  his  style 
And  learn  to  wear  a  "Lincoln  smile" 
And  spread  our  share  of  fun. 

Ada  Perry  Beirihacker. 


Beinhacker,  A.P.  Thanksgiving  Proclamation       "It  was  A.  L.  who  gave 


» 


Lincoln's  Proclamation 

Thanksgiving 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  gave  to 
Our  fesfSksgiving  Proclamation. 
'Twas  he  who  set  apart  this  day 
In  which  to  meditate-and  prav. 
A  song  of  thankfulness- to  sing 
To   Him   from   whom   all  blessings 

Novem'bei^Eighteen-Sixty-two 
They    held— what   we    call—  Baroe 

And  families  from  far  and  near 
Assembled  for  a  day  of  cheer, 
In  honor  of  that  Pilgrim  Band 
Who  settled  in  this  untamed  land. 
No  man  more  fitted  I  am  sure, 
To  thus  affix  his  signature 
To  documents  which  set  the  date 
When  this  event  we  celebrate 
On  down  the  years-even  as  they- 
We  too  revere  Thanksgiving  day 
And  like  our  great  grandsires  of  old, 
That  first  tradition— we  uphold, 
And  feast  on  turkey,  cakes  and  pie, 
Ind  thank  God  for  the  day's  supply. 
But-if  to  some-food  be  denied 
oS  store-this  day-let  us  divide. 

—Ada  Perry  Beinhacker__ 


Beinhacker,  A.  P. 


To  a  Statue 


"What  metal  f ormed  this 


To  a  Statue 

Lincolrb—The  Youth. 
What  metal  formed  this  adolescent 
youth,  , 
That    once    developed    unto    man  s 

Shown  like  an  evening  star,  so  bright 

with  truth 
That  followers  are  guided  to  the  gate 
Through  which  all  mortals  may  attain 

their  goal, 
Where  sweet  tranquillity  awaits  the 

soul. 

Was  it  a  woman's  hand,  so  firm — so 

Wise  council  from   a  father?— Who 
can  say? 

Did  God  direct  his  talents  as  he  grew, 
And  light  his  path  with  wisdom  all 
the  way? 

Unpampered  youth— unselfish,  strong 
was  he. 

Who  sees  within   the   acorn  yonder 
tree? 

What   mother    does    not    think  her 

youthful  son 
Immortal  —  wish    as    President  or 

Pope?  XX   A  *■ 

From  all  the  universe  she  finds  not 

More  capable  to  fill  her  fondest  hope. 
For  well  she  knows  no  station  is  too 

high  .     .  , 

For  him  to  reach  before  his  time  to 

die. 

Who  was  there  then  to  see  the  bud- 
ding star 

Within  the- soul  of  this  ungainly  lad. 
Did  his  un-tutored  mind  dare  venture 

far?  . 

Who  knows  what  dreams  by  candle- 
light he  had? 

I  gaze  upon  that  sculptured  face  and 
shed  a  tear 

For  every  son  whom  mothers  hold 
most  dear. 

Though  all  cannot  be  Lincolns,  as  a 
boy  f 

Each  in  his  way  may  shed  his  ray  01 
joy. 

Ada  Perry  Beinliacker. 


Bell,  Delia 


Tribute  to  Lincoln 


" I  like  to  feel  that  on  this  day 
a  gaunt  form  knocks  at  every  heart 


TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN. 

t  Ki,«  tn  feel  that  on  this  day 

1  a  Lum  form  knocks  at  every  heart, 

Andfntera  In  his  slov.   droll  way. 

And  of  Us  burdens  take  a  .part. 
T  like  to  feel  that  for  a  while 
1  we  drop  each  Utile,  P^«nhoia 
And  etretch  our  souls  until  they  now 

centuries 


up: 

I  seem  to  see  him  now. 

r  like  to  think  that  kingly  hand 
1  wwcn  held,a  nation's,  life  in  rust 

With  rrilre  and  yellow  clay, 
Because  to  owllest  suffering 

!  hf-nW?oad  soul 

And  yet  fiW&S?  A*  ^i.th 

In  Nature,  Man  and  God. 
r  like  to  feel  his  mercy-bleached 

Bit  more  ttap  HI,  J.™  10  """* 

b?;,  saw «™« a»a  jjjj'S'bo,,. 

1  -  %M 


Bellis,  Bert on  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN        wDown  thru  endless  agesN 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  Berton  Bellis. 

Down  thru  endless  ages, 
Came  a  soul  from  others  apart — 
Incased  in  a  body  of  awkward  appearance; 
But  m  a  true  heavenly  made  heart. 
He  was  horn  in  a  hewed  log  cabin, 
Grew  up  simple  and  plain; 
I  his  life — on  earth  a  sacrifice, 
To  remove  from  liberty  a  stain. 

No  pen  can  give  him  due  credit— 
No  words  the  good  of  his  mind ; 
But  his  love  is  forever  burning, 
In  the  hearts  of  all  human  kind. 
The  world  now  bows  to  his  honor, 
And  hail  this  emancipator's  name ; 
Columbia  is  proud  of  his  memory, 
1  le  lives  in  everlasting  fame. 

I  lis  life  of  bitter  sorrow. 
Hard  work  and  saddened  tears, 
Has  made  happy  millions  of  humans, 
And  will  for  the  future  years. 
0,  Father,  hear  us  in  heaven! 
.May  his  reward  increase  ten-fold  ! 
To  repay  for  the  great  good  he  did  us 
\\  hue  his  clay  on  earth  lies  cold 

■ 

His  life  is  a  lesson  for  the  living. 
Shows  democracy  is  strength  and  sand. 

I  hat  a  good  mind  no  matter  how  humble 
Can  spread  peace  and  love  o'er  the  land 

In  (,od  we  trust''— our  nation  all— 
Our  reward  was  grand  and  kind, 
For  we'll  always  live  and  never  fall ! 
By  following  this  wonderful  mind. 

Author  of  "Farewell  of  the  Blue  and  Gray,"  "Brothers 
Uv{  Call^ete        -'• Ca"  of  Uher*y>"  ""'<•»••<•'- 


Benedice,  *.  H. 


"Old  A"be  Lincoln"  Has  Gone  In 


[foriteSrral'iseD&nj  "  - 
«0M»  ABE" jHAi  GONE  IN. 

BT  A.  H.  BEKIUIOT.  Ot  OOBTLASD. 

Ho  -all  ye  Republican,  wide-awake  men, 
That  culture  the  hillside,  or  toil  in  the  glen, 
Come  mingle  awhile  in  our  j  ubilant  din, 
Fo^the  eLe*  'Sinout*  and  ©Id  Abe  has  gone  m! 
Te  rail-splitting  yeomen,  attend  to  our  call. 
Relinquish  the  big  iron  wedge  and  the  maul , 
The  clam-  bakes  are  0ver,-o«r  iea.t  should  begin  , 
The  Giant's  gone  vmder,  and  Abe  ha*  gone  in  1 
Ho-come  from  the  w3rk-shop,  the  .to "£^U' 
I^Te  who  for  Freedom  hathwrought  with  a  will  ,- 
Come  laughing  and  joking  andjingltng  your  «m, 
Susion-s  gone  up,  and  Old  Abe  ha,  gone  in! 
Come  doctors,  come  lawyers,  and  clergymen  too, 
C«ne  all  who  to  country  and  Un.ou  are  true 

a  time  to  rejoice  when  we've  grappled  with  sm- 
Sen  Virtue  has  triumphed  and  Abe  has  gone  m ! 
Prop  the  scissors  and  pen,  O  ye  men  of  the  Press- 
(May  nercr  your  purse,  nor  shadows  grow  les.)- 
Who  did  vjiant  service  and  helped  us  to  win 
Come,  now,  and  make  merry,  old  Abe  has  gone  in ! 
Bejoice,  for  the  day.  of  the  Tories  are  o'er  ; 
They've  vanished- they've  squatted,  on  Salt  Eiv.r 

shore ;  . 
They've  fought  their  last  battle  oi  whisky  and  gin, 
Bat,  ft.  »P*U  of  1^  lottU.  Old  Abe  ha.  gone  m ! 
They  threatened  a  "paniC'-they  ttak«re*fte  , stocks- 
Thev  peddled  their  libels,  the,  scattered  their  rock*  , 
Butnow  tb.ey-re  disheartened,  look  sheepish  and  thin 
;  £S  Se^ve-playedouV'andOldAbeha.gonein! 

'  They  sent  eut  their  speakers  our  ways  to  P«™». 
lutthey  did  us  more  good  than  they  ever  did ^hurt, 
For  they  only  confirmed  ns-we  couldn't  but  g r!-., 
To  see  how  they  trembled,  as  Abra'm  went  m ! 
Thev  shunned  our  advice,  they  rejected  our  Bail,- 
Sev  inncd  against  W-W  they  couldn't  prerail; 
>Ss  dreadful  to  think  how  afflicted  they've  been  -  j 
They  should  have  repented  ere  Abra'm  went  in  ! 
Let  their  high-sounding  Jewsharps  on  willows  be  hung; 
By  Republican  bards  be  their  villainies  sung ; 
Xeytnowed  their  masters,  and  cared  not  a  pin 
For  Som's  Sure  Gate  where  Old  Abe  ha.  gone  in ! 

The  Yankees  and  Quakers  "were  looking  about. 
The  YorkerMhe  Buck-eyes,  and  Boosters  were  out,- 
The  stalwart,  the  noble,  the  worthy  of  kin  ! 
.Came  up  with  their  ballots,  and,  "Zfa~*.» 

^SS.'ST'cKS;.  -h,  they  shal, 
(0,howtC^«  -amper,  as  Abe  shall  march  in!) 
The  howl  of  "dUunion"  no  more  we  shall  hear,  j 

His  tongue  shail  be  silent  as  Abe  shall  go  m . 

We've  routed  their  legion*  romj J 
With  banneis  and  bugles  Old  Abe  was  nor 
Te  Wide-Awakes  shoutl-yield  a  joyful  acclaim!- 

\,        „u  „  rattle  your  torches  a  flame! 
i  Set  your  drums  a U  a-ratue,  J 


"Ho-All  you  Republicans,  wide 
awake  men," 


Sister  Benediction 
Exposition  Press 


"Abraham  Lincoln" 


"Abraham  Lincoln,  you  reached  the 
Height" 


One  Spruce  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln,  you  reached  the  height 
From  the  log  cabin's  humble  start, 
Your  life,  like  the  eagle's,  soared  on  its  flight 
And  your  guide  was  a  loving  heart. 

A  human  monument  God  had  made, 
A  Christ  in  rugged  disguise, 
Your  highest  ambition  never  did  fade, 
You  lived  that  others  might  rise. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  your  every  act 
Was  made  in  eternity's  light, 
You  could  not  fail  to  proclaim  as  a  fact, 
There  is  freedom  for  black  as  for  white. 

All  men  are  created  alike  from  their  birth, 
In  liberty  a  nation  conceived, 

A  government  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  earth, 
Their  freedom  from  God  is  received. 

You  dispelled  the  shadows  of  ignorance  dark, 
And  reached  your  mightiest  aim, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Divinity's  spark 
In  you  burst  forth  into  flame. 


—  55  — 


Benet,  Rosemary  MCY  HAMS (1784-1616)  "If  Nancy  H-nks" 


SAY        What  of  Folk9  Show8»  Animals 

K  A  V?  'N  Such 

JVA 1 1       By  Karl  Kae  Knecht 


r 


>A>CX  HANKS 
1784—1818 

F  NANCY  HANKS 
Came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news 
Of  what  she  loved  most, 
She'd  ask  first 
"Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Abe? 
What's  he  done? 

"Poor  little  Abe, 
Left  all  alon* 
Except  for  T©m, 
Who's  a  rolling  stone; 
He  was  only  nine 
The  year  I  died — 
I  remember  still 
How  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along 
In  a  little  shack, 
With  hardly  a  shirt 
To  cover  his  back, 
And  a  prairie  wind 
To  blow  him  down, 
Or  pinching  times 
If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know 
About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall? 
Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 
Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 
Did  he  get  on?" 

—ROSEMARY  BENET. 

A  reader  sent  in  the  above  poem 
and  asked  us  to  publish  it  for 
Lincoln's  birthday,  as  we  are  in 
the  heart  of 
the  Lincoln 
country  .  .  . 
just  40  miles 
from  Lincoln 
Park,  where 
Nancy  Hanks, 
Lincoln's  moth- 
er, is  buried. 
Lincoln  lived 
thereabouts  un- 
til he  was  21. 
The  poem  is 
from  a  volume 
by    R  o  s  emarv 

V?LLt8£he?  KNECHT 

Vincent  Benet, 

"A  Book  of  Americans,"  nrinterl  by 
Farrar  and  Rinehart  and  which 
would  be  a  fine  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  many  Lincoln  col- 
lectors. 

Todav  is  Lincoln's  Birthday,  so 
apropos  it  is. 

Many  a  good  atory  on  Lincoln's 
years  hereabouts  has  been  told. 

The  "Lincoln  Lore"  bulletin 
which  has  been  issued  (free  to  all 
who  -equest  it)  by  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Ft.  Wayne  Ind.,  has,  in  the 
more  than  500  bulletins  printed, 
provided  some  rare  and  valuable 
Lincoln  material,  stories  and  sta- 
tistics. 


UNMU  Lift 

Referred  to  &\^YVul 
REC'D  mar  20  1935 


Answered 


Berkeley,  Calif. 
March  1 6, 1935 


OFFICE  $$¥  WESIMT 


Mr  Arthur  F.  Hall,  President 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fort  nayiio,  Inax~iu~ 

Dear  oxr  : 


1  anouiti  like  xo  call  your  auoenxion, 


ii  you  nave  not  alreaay  seen  them,  to  two  poems  on 
Lincoln,  which  appeared  not  long  ago  in  a  volume 
entitled  "A  Book  or  Americans"  by  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t  {  New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart 


Page  83  one  on  Abraham  Lincoln- 
Lincoln  was  a  long  man, 
He  liked  out  of  doors. 
He  liked  the  wind  blowing 
And  the  talk  in  country  stores... 

Page  65  one  on  Nancy  Hanks - 

If  Nancy  Hanks  came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news  of  what  she  loved  most, 
SheTd  ask  first  "Where1  s  my  son  ?  // 
What(s  happened  to  Abe  ?  WhaVs  he  done 


Inc., 1933). 


-2- 


The  second  of  these  two  is  really  a  gem, 
very  pathetic  and  real,  and  quite  worthy,  in 
my  opinion,  of  a  place  in  your  collection  of 
Lincolniana.  If  the  Benets  would  write  you  out 
one  of  both  of  these  poems,  tney  would  be  worth 
framing,  like  the  Gettysburg  Address,  where  all 
could  read  them. 

I  venture  to  send  in  this  suggestion,  as 
Fort  Wayne  has  got  to  "be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Lincoln    histories  and  legends. 


Yours  very  truly, 


{ father  of  Wilmer  A.  Jenkins,  who 
probably  would  disapprove  of  my 
writing  on  this  small  matter) 


Benet ,  Rosemary 


NANCY  HANKS  (1734-1818) 


"If  Nancy  Hanks 


If  Nancy  Hanks 

Came  back  as  a  ghost , 

Seeking  news 

Of  what  she  loved  most, 

She'd  ask  first 

Where's  my  son? 

What's  happened  to  Abe? 

What ' s  he  done? 

Poor  little  Ave , 
Left  all  alone 
Exceot  for  Tom 
Who '  s  a  rolling  stone; 
He  was  only  nine 
I  he  year  I  died. 
I  remember  still 
How  hard  he  cried. 

Scraping  along 
In  a  little  speck 
With  hardly  a  spirit 
To  cov^r  his  back. 
And  a  prairie  wind 
To  blow  him  down, 
Or  pinching  time 
If  he  went  to  town. 

You  would.1  nt  know 
Abot  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall? 
Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 
Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 
Did  he  get  on? 


Benet,  Stephen  Vincent 


ABRAHAM  LliCOLN 


"Lincoln  was  a  long  man 


11 


Abraham  Lincoln 

(1809-1865) 


Lincoln  was  a  long  man. 
He  liked  out  of  doors. 
He  liked  the  wind  blowing 
And  the  talk  in  country  stores. 

He  liked  telling  stories, 
He  liked  telling  jokes. 
"Abe's  quite  a  ^character," 
Said  quite  a  lot  pf  folks. 

Lots  of  folks  in  Springfield 
Saw  him  every  day, 
Walking  down  the  street 
In  his  gaunt,  long  way. 

Shawl  around  his  shoulders, 

Letters  in  his  hat. 

"That's  Abe  Lincoln." 

They  thought  no  more  than  that. 

Knew  that  he  was  honest, 
Guessed  that  he  was  odd, 
Knew  he  had  a  cross  wife 
Though  she  was  a  Todd. 

Knew  he  had  three  little  boys 
Who  liked  to  shout  and  play, 
Knew  he  had  a  lot  of  debts 
It  took  him  years  to  pay. 

Knew  his  clothes  and  knew  his  house. 
"That's  his  office,  here. 
Blame  good  lawyer,  on  the  whole, 
Though  he's  sort  of  queer. 

"Sure,  he  went  to  Congress,  once. 
But  he  didn't  stay.  > 
Can't  expect  us  all  to  be 
Smart  as  Henry  Clay. 

"Need  a  man  for  troubled  times? 
Well,  I  guess  we  do. 
Wonder  who  we'll  ever  find? 
Yes — I  wonder  who." 

That  is  how  they  met  and  talked, 
Knowing  and  unknowing. 
Lincoln  was  the  green  pine. 
Lincoln  kept  on  growing. 

— Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
in  "A  Book  of  Americans,"  published  by 
Farrar  &  Rinehart.  (Copyright,  1933,  by 
Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,^ 


2.  -   \-u  -d.5 
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Benet,  Rosemary  and  Stepehn    NANCY  HANKS 


"If  Nancy  Hanks  came  back 
as  a  ghost" 


To  the  list  of  Newspaper  Clas- 
sics associated  with  Lincoln's 
Birthday  should  be  added  anoth- 
er. True,  it  appeared  first  in  a 
book  but  it  has  been  "reprinted 
by  request"  in  the  papers  so 
many  times  that  it  rates  as  a 
Newspaper  Classic.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Rosemary  and  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  and  was  included 
in  their  "A  Book  of  Americans" 
published  by  Farrar  and  Rine- 
hart  in  1933.  Its  subject  is: 

NANCY  HANKS 

If  Nancy  Hanks 

Came  back  as  a  ghost 
Seeking  news 

Of  what  she  loved  most 
She'd  ask  first: 

"Where's  my  son? 
What  happened  to  Ate'1 

What's  he  done? 
"Poor  little  Abe 

Left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom 

Who's  a  rolling  stone: 
He  was  only  nine 

The  year  I  died. 
I  remember  still 

How  hard  he  cried. 


"Scraping  along 
In  a  little  shack 


With  hardly  a  shirt 
To  cover  his  back 


And  a"  prairie  wind 

To  blow  him  down. 


Or  pinchin'  times 

If  he  went  to  town. 


Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 


Did  he  learn  to  read? 


Did  he  grow  tall? 


"You  wouldn't  know 
About  my  son? 


Did  he  get  on?" 


Did  he  have  fun? 


{a/^ImmA   rWd^'       Tuesday,  February  12,  1952 


Nancy  Hanks 


If  Nancy  Hanks 

"Scraping  along 

Came  back  as  a  ghost, 

In  a  little  shack, 

Seeking  news 

With  hardly  a  shirt 

Of  one  she  loved  most. 

To  cover  his  back, 

She'd  ask  first, 

And  a  prairie  wind 

"Where's  my  son? 

To  blow  him  down, 

What's  happened  to  Abe? 

Or  pinching  times 

What's  he  done? 

If  he  went  to  town. 

"Poor  little  Abe, 

"You  wouldn't  know 

Left  all  alone, 

About  my  son? 

Except  for  Tom, 

Did  he  grow  tall? 

Who's  a  rolling  stone; 

Did  he  have  fun? 

He  was  only  nine 

Did  he  learn  to  read? 

The  year  I  died. 

Did  he  get  to  town? 

I  remember  still 

Did  you  know  his  name 

How  hard  he  cried. 

Did  he  get  on?" 

 This  beloveSf  classic  in  American 

literature  is  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet. 


Benet,  Rosemary  &  Stephen        "If  Nancy  Hanks  came  back  as  a  ghost" 


Clancy,  «^J4anhc 


If  Nancy  Hanks 

Came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news 

Of  one  she  loved  most. 
She'd  ask  first, 

"Where's  my  son? 
What  happened  to  Abe? 

What's  he  done? 

"Poor  little  Abe, 

Left  all  alone, 
Except  for  Tom, 

Who's  a  rolling  stone; 
He  was  only  nine 

The  year  I  died. 
I  remember  well 

How  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along 

In  a  little  shack, 
With  hardly  a  shirt 

To  cover  his  back, 
And  a  prairie  wind 

To  blow  him  down, 
Or  pinching  times 

If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know 

About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall? 
»      Did  he  have  fun? 


Did  he  learn  to  read? 

Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 

Did  he  get  on?" — 


—ROSEMARY  and  STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET. 


EVENlNGaJjyiLEADER 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H.,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1948 


Benet,  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  "If  Nancy  Hanks 

Came  "back  as  a  ghost, 

Nancy  Hanks 


Nancy  Hanks 

1784-1818 


If  Nancy  Hanks 
Came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news 
Of  what  she  loved  most, 
She'd  ask  first 
"Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Abe  ? 
What's  he  done? 

"Poor  little  Abe,. 
Left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom, 
Who's  a  rolling  stone ; 
He  was  only  9 
JThe  year  I  died. 
"  I  remember  still 
How  hard  he  cried. 


"Scraping  along 
In  a  little  shack, 
With  hardly  a  shirt 
To  cover  his  back, 
And  a  prairie  wind 
To  blow  him  down, 
Or  pinching  times 
If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know 
About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall? 
Did  he  have  fun  ? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 
Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 
Did  he  get  on?" 

— Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 


LINCOLN 

„n°^r  t^X"^PJ?.0rtf  <*  "welfare  leaders"  continuously  hold  Lincoln 
rfJZ  y°u  th.°f  the  Nation  as  a  man  wh°  was  underprivileged 
n^n  £  ^^^PPed,  terribly  handicapped,  but  as  a  free  whtte 
r2?  4.- J  £  d  a11  tne  Prlvlleges  and  immunities  guaranteed  bv  Me 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Recently  I  fan  across  a  littll 

I°Sm  l^ma^QtS^n  ?eS#-  wnic*  illustrates  the  pom? 
orivne^d af  ^c^n^^as-Efndicapped  but  not  under- 


privileged. 

NANCY  HANKS:  1784-1818 

If  Nancy  Hanks 

Came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news 

Of  what  she  loved  most, 
She'd  ask  first: 

"Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Abe? 
What's  he  done?" 

"Poor  little  Abe, 
Left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom 

Who's  a  rolling  stone. 
He  was  only  nine 
The  year  I  died: 
I  remember  still 
How  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along 

In  a  little  shack 
With  hardly  a  shirt 
To  cover  his  back, 
And  a  prairie  wind 

To  blow  him  down, 
Or  pinching  times 
If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know 

About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall? 

Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 

Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 

Did  he  get  on?"  • 

c^^^^t^  ^as  not  underprivileged,  Lincoln  aspired  to 
and  attained  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  had  a 
definite  purpose  in  view  and  that  purpose  was  to  procure  for  the 
slaves  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  that  he  enioved  Lin- 
coln succeeded  in  emancipating  and  enfranchising  the  'slaves 
Among  every  people  of  the  world  who  have  a  written  language  thP 
story  of  Lincoln's  life  and  Lincoln's  achievements  is  read  There 
is  not  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  tonight  a  healthy  boy  who 
is  faced  with  as  many  handicaps  and  disadvantages  as  Lincoln 
experienced.  But  the  rights  and  privileges  that  werethe  birthright 
of  Lincoln  are  your  birthright.  You  were  born  to  liberty  to  the 
right  to  justice  and  to  the  privilege  of  equality  of  opportunity 


Bennett 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"A  man  not  great  in  states 
manship  alone" 


A  Verse  for  Today 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  man  not  great  in  statesmanship  alone, 
His  mighty  grasp  of  power,  truth,  was  felt 
Throughout  the  world!   Divine  his  vision,  love! 
He  lives  forever  in  the  hearts  of  men! 
His  noble  nature  shrank  from  tyranny; 
The  mien  of  holier  than  thou,  affected 
By  the  hypocrite!    Abhorred  dishonesty, 
Injustice,  cruelty  and  greed, 
Exploiting  of  the  poor,  the  weak!.  He  grieved; 
Was  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  human  woe ! 
Through  war's  destructive  hate,  he  stood  alone! 
A  figure,  brave,  pathetic,  sorrowing! 
A  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty! 
To  see  a  painting's  beauty,  strength,  we  do 
Not  stand  in  close  proximity,  but  view 
It  from  afar;  so  through  the  stress  of  years, 
The  beauty,  strength  of  Lincoln's  character, 
Stand  forth  in  all  their  true  simplicity! 
And  thus,  we  come  to  see  the  secret  of 
His  greatness*  lies  in  this,  he  loved  mankind! 
y); y       Minnie  Raymond  Bennett, 


Benton,  Joel 


THE  SOUL  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Some  opulent  force  of  genius,  soul 
and  race" 
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The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

As  the  Poets  satv  the  depth  and  mystery  of  his  power 


Abraham  Lincoln 

SOME   opulent   force   of  genius,  soul 
and  race, 

Some  deep  life-current  from  far  centuries 
Flowed  to  his  mind,  and  lighted  his  sad 

eyes, 

And  gave  his  name,  among  great  names, 
high  place. 

But  these  are  miracles  we  may  not  trace — 
Nor  say  why  from  a  source  and  lineage 
mean 

He  rose  to  grandeur  never  dreamt  or 
seen,  < 
Or  told  on  the  long  scroll  of  history's 
space. 

The  tragic  fate  of  one  broad  hemisphere 
Fell  on  stern  days  to  his  supreme  con- 
trol, 

All  that  the  world  and  liberty  held  dear 
Pressed  like  a  nightmare  on  his  patient 
soul. 

Martyr  beloved,  on  whom,  when  life  was 
done 

Fame  looked,  and  saw  another  Washing- 
ton! 

• — Joel  Benton. 


II 


Benton,  Joel 


"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Some  opulent  force  of  genius, 
soul  and  race" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Joel  Benton 

Some  opulent   force  of  genius,   soul  and 
race, 

Some  deep  life-current  from  far  centuries 
Flowed  to  his  mind,  and  lighted  his  sad 
eyes, 

And  gave  his  name,  among  great  names, 
high  place. 

But  these  are  miracles  we  may  not  trace— 
Nor  say  why  from  a  source  and  lineage 
mean 

He  rose  to   grandeur  never  dreamt  or 
seen, 

Or   told   on   the   long  scroll   of  history's 
space. 

The  tragic  fate  of  one  broad  hemisphere 
Fell  on  stern  days  to  his  supreme  control, 

All  that  the  world  and  liberty  held  dear 
Pressed  like  a  nightmare  on  his  patient 
soul. 

Martyr  beloved,  on  whom,  when  life  was 
done 

Fame  looked,  and  saw  another  Washing- 
ton!  -  T  ^        ^  * 
—Independent. 


February  10,  1898. 


The  Home  Circle 


E.  A.  Bess  (Dr.)  The  Man  with  the  Heart         "When  lesser  serais  had  treasured 

in  their  minds 


The  Interior,  February  11,  1909. 


The  Man  with  the  Heart 

BY  ELMER  ALLEN  BESS,  D.D. 

When  lesser  souls  had  treasured  in  their  minds 
A  rancor  which  would  crush  beneath  their  feet 
The  foes  with  valiant  arms  who  feared  defeat 

Far  les>.s  than  life  a  skulking  coward  finds, 

His  heart  was  filled  with  love  divine  which  binds 
A  foeman's  wounds,  which  sends  him  home  to  greet 
His  friends,  and  life  anew  with  hope  to  meet; 

Of  love  the  world  has  found  few  broader  kinds. 

Great  Lincoln  held  his  heart  to  duty's  post, 
But  poured  around  defeat  his  boundless  tears; 

He  pitied  those  his  duty  wounded  most, 

And  loved  them  all,  despite  the  foeman's  jeers; 

His  brother's  heart  inclosed  the  Southern  host, 
And  hoped  for  crowning  peace  amid  the  years. 


Best,  Susie  M. 


Ahrsham  Lincoln 


"Abraham  Lincoln!  hadn't  he  grit" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Susie  M.  Best 

Abraham  Lincoln!  wasn't  he  greaU 
Look  how  he  saved  the  bhip  01  du* 

Abraham  Lincoln!  ^sn'the  Wnd! 
Look  at  the  pardons  that  he  signea. 

Abraham  Lincoln!  say,  don't  we  love 

Nfi  our  hearts  can  e'er  rank  above 


him! 


Best ,  Susie  M. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Mid  the  names  that  fate  has 
written," 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Susie  M.  Best 
'Mid  the  names  that  fate  has  written 

On  the  deathless  scroll  of  fame, 
We  behold  the  name  of  Lincoln 

Shining  like  a  living  flame. 

'Mid  the  deeds  the  world  remembers, 
(Deeds  by  dauntless  heroes  done), 

We  behold  the  deeds  of  Lincoln, 
Blazing  like  a  brilliant  sun. 

'Mid  the  lives  whose  light  illumines 
History's  dark  and  dreadful  page, 

We  behold  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
Lighting  up  an  awful  age. 

When  the  storm  of  peril  threatened 
His  loved  land  to  overwhelm, 

Safe  the  ship  of  state  he  guided,  *** 
With  his  hand  upon  the  helm. 

Statesman,  ruler,  hero,  martyr- 
Fitting  names  for  him,  I  say, 

Wherefore,  let  us  all  as  brothers, 
Love  his  memory  today. 

Long  ago  the  warrior  slumbered — 

Our  country's  father  slept ;  =r 
Long  amqng  the  angels  numbered — 

They  the  hero's  soul  have  kept, 
i,  But  the  children's  children  love  him, 

And  his  name  revere, 
So  where  willows  wave  above  him, 

Sweetly  still  his  knell  you  hear. 

Sail,  oh  ships,  across  the'  billows,  a 

And  bear  the  story  far;  ^ 
How  he  sleeps  beneath  the  willows, 

"First  in  peace  and  first  in  war." 
Tell  while  sweet  adieus  are  swelling, 

Till  you  come  again, 
He  within  the  hearts  is  dwelling 

Of  his  loving  countrymen. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

SUSAN  BEST. 

'Mid  the  names  that  fate  has  written 

On  the  deathless  scroll  of  fame, 
We  behold  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

Shining  like  a  living  flame. 
-Mid  the  deeds  the  world  remembers, 

(Deeds  by  dauntless  heroes  done,) 
We  behold  the  deeds  of  Lincoln, 

Blazing  like  a  shining  sun. 

'Mid  the  lives  whose  light  illumines 

History's  dark  and  dreadful  page, 
We  behold  the  life  of  Lincoln, 

Lighting  up  an  awful  age. 
When  the  storm  of  peril  threatened 

His  loved  land  to  overwhelm 
Safe  the  ship  of  state  he  guided, 

With  his  hand  upon  the  helm. 

Statesman,  ruler,  hero,  martyr- 
Fitting  names  for  him,  I  say, 

Wherefore,  let  us  all  as  brothers, 
Love  his  memory  today. 

\  tu.  VA^^  ^W*-*^"    ^  Vi  —  i^64 


Betowski,  Edward  M. 


Lincoln 


"Out  of  the  rough  hewn 
rock  of  the  lowly  life1' 


Lincoln. 

Out   or  the   rough-hewn   rook  of  lowly 
life.  ', ,  .. 

Sad-eyed,  lie  sculptured  well  a  woud  - 

rons  work. 
Wherein  tlie  grooves  of  greatness  e  er 
sUa.ll  lurk  ....    .  .. 

Deep  out— to  symbolize  his  mortal  strife. 

With  tools  of  prompt  decision,  worth  and  j 
might.  ,  ,     ,      ,    .  I 

Shaped   in    his    early    humble    log-hut  , 

days,  "  "  '  •.,„,,  : 

He  carved  within  a  nation  s  anguished  , 
night 

The   mighty    masterpiece,    winch  now 
we  praise. 

Dissension   scoffed   and    in   his   cup  she 
poured 

The  blood  of  brothers— oft  ring  him  to 
drink.  , 
His  God-steered  soul  from  chaos  caned 
accord.  • „.  ,  .  ,         ,  , 

Then  martyred,  took  its  flight  beyond. 
Time's  brink. 

Arise,  free     men— enhance     thy   nation's  j 

fame  .  . 

With   righteous    deeds— and    honor  iAU 

':0!U'":ARD  M.  BBTOWSK1. 
Warerly,  N.  Y. 


B.  B.  Bever 


Lincoln 


"Like  to  the  mighty  oak 


tepi  MHii  too. 

!  TTPWarhoi4[limbed  t0  thilt  ma^tic 

I  name1"'10"3   Mw  his 

rur  wnat  ije  believed  the  ri^ht 
BeannUle  t01Ch    °f   LiberVy  held 

Whilc    .struggling-     upward  toward 
t  ikp  ,  ^na  brotherhood. 
J-iKe  to  the  giant  oak  he  stands 
T°We™f  head  and  shoulders'  over 

Sl&^  tb™**  ^e  ageS  yet 

^^^^^ 

EESS  B.  BEVER, 
17-^5  East  Washington. 


Sever,  Bess  B.  LINCOLN  "Like  to  the  giant  oak,  he  too," 


Lincoln 

By  Bess  B.  Bever 

Like  to  the  giant  oak  he,  too, 
From  small  beginnings  rose; 
Humble  of  birth,  through  dire  adversity 
Upward  he  climbed  to  that  majestic  height 
Toward  which  both  youth  and  age 
Now  look  with  reverent  eyes.  _ 
Even  the  nations  now  revere  his  name 
i  As  one  who  dared  to  stand  alone 
For  what  he  believed  the  right, 
.Bearing  the  torch  of  liberty  held  high 
To  light  the  pathway  for  our  stumbling  feet 
I  While  struggling  upward  toward  eternal 
brotherhood. 

Like  to  the  giant  oak  he  stands, 
Towering  head  and  shoulders  over  all, 
And  shall  stand  through  the  ages  yet  unborn 
Because  he,  like  the  Christ  of  Galilee, 
Gave  himself  to  save  humanity. 


I 


